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Editorials 4 


‘Dreaming with our eyes wide open’ 


Routes to a 
democratic politics 


We have maintained throughout this 
election that exercising the right to vote 
is not the great moment of democratic 
mass political action it is cracked up 
to be. There might be some sense in 
voting for an independent candidate to 
register support for the stand he is tak- 
ing, or even just to help save his 
deposit. A Labour candidate might 
validly win votes because of the superi- 
ority of his party’s home policy over the 
Conservatives’, You might even vote for 
a candidate because you know him to be 
a worthwhile person. And we wouldn't 
want to discourage those who decide to 
spoil their ballot paper in protest against 
the inadequate choice offered them. 


Rather we have wanted to emphasise the 
important and neglected point that in- 
dividual political activity need not and 
should not be limited to the dubious 
choice-making processes of an election. 
Our slogan, in so far as we have had 
one, has been “ politics is all the time.” 
This week we would like to spell out 
the meaning of this phrase in greater de- 


tail, paying particular attention to the 
kinds of meaningful political activity 
each individual can become involved in 
and how these could be made more 
effective than they have been in the 
past. 


Although suggestions for improving on 
the past necessarily imply a criticism 
of what has been done in the past, what 
follows is intended more positively than 
criticism. The ‘peace movement” has 
been at the centre of the kind of political 
activity we are advocating. None of its 
supporters can maintain that it has been 
an amazing success or that it could not 
do with improvements. Probably none of 
its supporters would want to make such 
claims, particularly at a time when the 
task of making the ‘ peace movement ” 
increasingly “successful” is becoming 
so desperately urgent. 


We hope that these suggestions will 
serve as a starting point for more dis- 
cussion, within and without the columns 
of this paper, on the future of political 
activity in this country. And beyond dis- 


“And to conservatives - and I dare say there are conservatives watching this 
broadcast tonight, perhaps more than one of them - I want to say this (and I’ve 
thought about it very carefully): during thirteen years of Tory rule, you had 
a conservative government which was hampered and harried, during its whole 
term of office, by a radical opposition. With Labour in power - and this has been 
shown clearly during the last 500 days - with Labour in power you have not only 


a conservative government but a conservative opposition as well.” 


cussion, of course, we hope they will 
lead to more effective political action in 
the future. Obviously in the space of one 
editorial, we cannot discuss all the possi- 
bilities or mention all the good achieve- 
ments of the past; each reader should 
be able to do this to some extent for 
himself. 


The following quotation serves as a 
backdrop to our suggestions. Although 
the situation of the American peace 
movement is more extreme than that of 
its British counterpart, many of the ob- 
servations made here may be relevant 
to the British scene: 


“.|..the peace movement has become 
an essential ingredient of the war 
effort: our protest activities, in the 
context of contemporary American life, 
convert at a faster rate more people 
into the war consensus than they can 
to the anti-war movement. We have 
neither the institutional media nor the 
non-violent alternatives to the Viet- 
nam war that will permit us to com- 
pete for national public opinion. Our 
various weaknesses, coupled with the 
war system’s various strengths, com. 
bine to make us essential to the gov- 
ernment’s plan for an escalation of the 
war towards China.” - Edward Richer, 
Venture No 1. 


Suggestions: 

1, There must be more activity at a 
local level. Groups like those working 
with the London Free Schoo) in Notting 
Hill, the Campaign Against Racial Dis- 
crimination in Islington, the Frodsham 
peace action centre, and others, have 
made a start in this direction. Members 
of the peace movement and other 
branches of the radical wing of British 
politics should now develop this kind of 
activity much more consciously. 


There are sections of every industrial 
town in the country which offer, due to 
years of government neglect, an oppor- 
tunity for those concerned with social 
improvement to go in and help to make 
it in the areas in which it is most 
needed. 


CARD has concentrated on the needs 
and problems of the immigrants living 
in Islington. At the moment it is working 
with the local tenants’ association. In 
the employment field, it has got in touch 
with local trade union organisations. It 
has had to deal with a series of attacks 
on Indians and Pakistanis living in the 
Kings Cross area. 


The London Free School is at present 
running eight classes, with about 80 
people involved, in Notting Hill. The 
subjects being studied include housing 
and immigration. The Free School is 
linked with the Campaign Caravan 
Workshop project in the same area. The 
organiser of the Workshop, George 


Clark, describes the project as being a 
new kind of activity which cannot be 
classified as social work or as political 
activity, although it contains a bit of 
both. 


The workshops project has begun by 
making a study of every other organ- 
isation working in the area. The ap- 
proach is. open-ended. George Clark 
stresses that although Notting Hill's 
main problems would seem to be immi. 
gration and housing, the Workshop is 
not going to start off by assuming this. 
The problems might be different, might 
lie at a deeper level. The Workshop's 
first job will be to study the area and 
find out what is going on there as op- 
posed to what is said to be going on 
there. The project is expected to last 
several years. 


This last point is very important and 
may bear out George Clark’s claim that 
the Workshop project marks a develop- 
ment away from traditional forms of 
peace activity. Certainly, it is rare to 
see sections in the peace movement plan- 
ning out projects in terms of years. Yet 
this is exactly what is needed if there 
is ever going to be any meaning to 
phrases such as “a non-violent alterna- 
tive.” 


Although the Free School is an exten- 
sion of the teach-in idea, there is no 
reason why teach-ins, after the craze 
there has been for them, should be sud- 
denly abandoned. Teach-ins could easily 
be organised in different localities on 
the problems of those localities. In this 
way the people living in an area would 
get an opportunity to acquire clearer 
knowledge of its problems and the pos- 
sible solutions available. 


If anyone should ask what all of this 
““has to do with peace,” remember that 
you are unlikely to get a peace orient- 
ated foreign policy from this country 
until you get some structural changes 
within it. You are not likely to get the 
changes within the country unless you 
can alter public opinion, on a large scale, 
within the country. This can only be 
done by spreading knowledge. Know- 
ledge often escalates, thank goodness, 
and although a man might only discover 
the real reasons why he has to live in a 
slum, that might be enough to set him 
off on the road to questioning the gov- 
ernment that controls so much of his life, 
on a much broader basis. 


This suggestion obviously calls for a 
mammoth effort from the peace move- 
ment in this country: it is one which 
will have to be made if the peace move- 
ment is going to approach anywhere near 
the fulfilment of its aims. 


continued on page 4 
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Election 


I think your views on the general elec- 
tion are very silly. What you are saying 
about Vietnam and immigration I quite 
agree with, but the Tories are rather 
worse. What you imply further is that 
Rachmanism, unlimited expenditure on 
armaments (which is the Tory attitude), 
justice for leasehold houseowners, specu- 
lation in land round towns, to mention 
a few things, are of no consequence. 

All these are things on which the Labour 
record is far better than that of the 
Conservatives. Some have been dealt 
with, others will be. In your view half 
a loaf isn’t better than no bread. How 
silly! 

Roger Parker, 

Helford, Helston, Cornwall. 


The editor comments: Of course Labour 
policy on many issues, like some Mr 
Parker mentions, is better than Tory 
policy. We feel it necessary, though, to 
point out (a) the dark side of the Labour 
package, (b) the unreal way in which 
policies are handled during an election 
campaign, (c) the need for political in- 
volvement by the people to go far be- 
yond the act of voting, regardless of 
which party is in power. 


Sabotage and violence 


As the Peace News reporter at the meet- 
ing of the London Committee of 100 
which rejected sabotage in principle, I 
think I ought to add to the report three 
points which didn’t seem relevant when 
the limited definition of sabotage as 
damage to plant was accepted. Now that 
some correspondents are attempting to 
redefine sabotage (Causer) and others 
are accusing those who threaten to re- 
sign from the Committee of blackmail 
(Farr) or rigidity (Neville) they become 
relevant. 


1. One speaker in favour of sabotage 
drew attention to the revolutionary 
doctrine of Nelson Mandela which sees 
sabotage as but one element in a violent 
resistance campaign embracing guerrilla 
warfare or terrorism or sabotage. 

2. Another speaker in favour of sabotage 
suggested that railway lines likely to be 


carrying troops from, say, the Oakland 
(California) terminal for shipment to 
Vietnam should be blown up; and he 
added that if a troop train should be 
blown up and soldiers killed this was 
preferable to these soldiers killing peas- 
ants in Vietnam. 

3. One speaker against sabotage implied 
that the proposers of the two resolutions 
in favour of sabotage - who both, I 
believe, support the Viet Cong against 
the Americans - were hoping to have 
the Committee support sabotage in prin- 
ciple in order to manoeuvre it into a 
position where a resolution in support 
of the Viet Cong could not logically be 
rejected. He has since confirmed to me 
that this is what he did mean. 

None of these points affects the debate 
in principle as to whether sabotage can 
be included as an extension of non- 
violence ( I don’t think many proponents 
of non-violence would in practice rule out 
the cutting of a fence or even “ acciden- 
tal” damage to military equipment or 
provisions in particular circumstances); 
but they make absolutely clear why a 
great many supporters of the Committee 
have been outraged by the sabotage de- 
bate: because sabotage in general is 
associated with campaigns of violence; 
and because in particular the Committee 
may be being asked in effect to sanction 
the violence of the Viet Cong. And, of 
course, those who believe in non-violence 
as a principle which can change their 
own lives and every human relationship 
cannot but prejudge a method which 
assumes people acting with hate in 
secret. 

Bob Overy, c/o Janet Gibbs, 

Lamorna, Penzance, Cornwall. 


French bomb test 


I have some copies of a leaflet asking 
people to sign a petition against nuclear 
bomb tests, translated into eight lan- 
guages, which was printed just before the 
signing of the test ban in 1963. I think 
it could be used now on an international 
scale in order to bring pressure on the 
French government - if enough organisa- 
tions and individuals were willing to 
work for it. 

I know petitions alone aren’t much use, 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


For years the bromide of official assur- 
ances has flowed forth that crops and 
foodstuffs treated with poisonous pesti- 
cides are safe, and that there is nothing 
at all to worry about. Those of us who 
have questioned the wisdom of bringing 
such substances as aldrin and dieldrin 
within a hundred miles of any kind of 
food have been summarily dismissed as 
cranks and meanwhile the production of 
these dangerous toxics has developed to 
a point where such firms as Fisons have 
become major industries making massive 
profits. 


Now, it seems, officialdom has caught up 
with the “cranks” and there is to be 
a major public inquiry, instigated by the 
Association of Public Analysts and last- 
ing at least two years, to determine how 
much of these horrors is actually getting 
into our food. 


The human body has an astonishing 
tolerance to many toxic substances, and 
doses can be stepped up, provided it is 
done gradually, to a point far beyond 
the size of a dose that would normally 
prove fatal. The danger with these newer 
substances is that they accumulate in 
the body, so that, for example, twenty 
years (if you can face it) of eating 
brussels sprouts that are sprayed with 
them can suddenly result in a disinte- 
grated liver. 


As the late Rachel Carson pointed out in 
Silent Spring, these substances are in- 
finitely more dangerous than most of the 
things our forebears regarded as poison- 
ous; but whereas they kept their stuff 
locked away in coloured bottles in a 
special part of the chemist’s shop, with 
a signed entry in a poisons register for 
te a, ed 


WHO TO VOTE FOR ON APRIL 1 


every purchase, any child can (and fre- 

quently does) buy today’s marvels over 

the open counters of our supermarkets. 
s * * 


“Determined to Crush Violence” said 
the headline, and I defy anyone to make 
ordinary sense of those four words. How 
ironic, and how sad too, to learn that 
the person who proposes to become 
involved in all the contradictions of 
“crushing violence” is none other than 
Mrs Indira Gandhi. 


* * s 


As time goes by the tension mounts and 
whole pages of newspaper comment are 
given over to increasingly frantic (and 
probably misleading) speculation about 
the result. Bookmakers, straying from 
their usual field, are shouting the odds 
and the television programmes threaten 
to be monopolised by some of the con- 
testants as they work themselves into 
a lather for glory. Public opinion is 
unmistakably aroused and in pubs, buses 
and tube trains the result has become a 
staple article of conversation. On any 
showing it looks like being a hard-fought 
Cup Final. 
s = e 


Although I am not a Christian, the real 
heart of London for me is not Piccadilly 
Circus or Leicester Square but St Paul’s. 
No other building in the capital, not even 
Somerset House when fiscodlit and viewed 
from across the river, yields anything 
like the same degree of pleasure from 
mere contemplation of it. 


Assuredly it is the brightest jewel in the 
diadem of London’s architectural heri- 
tage, and to watch it come into view from 
a bustop proceeding: down Fleet Street is 
a delight which never dims. 


Never dims indeed! They have not long 
since been scrubbing the black grime 
of centuries from its stonework, and the 
result is quite unbelievably resplendent. 
Late last year a Vietnam demonstration 
ended on the steps of the cathedral, and 
as our procession approached it I found 
something awesome about the magic of 
the transformation. And to think only a 
few weeks before The Times was print- 
ing surly letters urging that to clean 
it would spoil it! 


Letters to 
the Editor 


but if it were done in conjunction with 
vigils and demonstrations outside French 
embassies in several countries it might 
have some effect. This would be a very 
good thing for the people of Tahiti and 
also for the people of the world whose 
health is threatened by any increase in 
the present amount of radioactivity in 
the atmosphere. 


I think probably the test ban treaty 
would not have been signed if it had not 
been for the fuss made about atom bomb 
tests in 1961 and 1962; the governments 
concerned suddenly changed their minds 
about the necessity of having these tests 
in order to ensure their national security. 
If the peace movement throughout the 
world gets together to stop the French 
test it could have some effect in prevent- 
ing proliferation of nuclear weapons - 
this would give us a bit more time and 
also increase our confidence and solidar- 
ity. 

I will send copies of the original leaflet to 
anyone interested - if there is enough 
support and we get some advance orders 
we could get them printed more cheaply 
by ordering in bulk. Alternatively, or- 
ganisations might get them printed them- 
selves - this might be cheaper for people 
abroad than having large quantities sent 
through the post. But if it’s going to have 
any effect it must be done quickly. 
Anne Vogel, 

14 The Crescent, London N.11. 


Hunger 


I would not insult the readers of Peace 
News by seeking to “convert” them to 
the campaign against world hunger. But 
for those who hope, like myself, to do 
battle on behalf of the hungry this 
election period, and to draw attention 
to “The Forgotten Issue” the following 
ammunition may be of use! 

1. “The world’s population reached 
3,308 million by mid-1965, and at present 
growth rate will exceed 7,000m by the 
year 2,000... It is growing so fast that 
100 million are close to the famine line.” 
(Population Reference Bureau, Washing- 
ton, February 1966.) 

2. Today, having passed the mid-point in 
the 1960s - the United Nations Develop- 
ment Decade - food production barely 
keeps up with population increase. This 
means that the hungry and undernour- 
ished, which the FAO estimates at 
roughly one half of the present world 
population, will also have doubled by 
the year 2,000. 

3. The United Nations have repeatedly 
appealed to the richer nations to give 
one per cent of the national income in 
development grants to the developing 
countries. Britain, alas, gives only 0.67%, 
half of which is in the form of loans 
placing a heavy burden of debt on the 
“hungry” countries. (Defence expendi- 
ture is 6%.) What therefore is needed is 
not the slight increase to £225m - ap- 
proximately £100m in grants - at which 
aid is now pegged for four years, but an 
immediate doubling of present aid. 
(France gives 1.75%; Britain lags be- 
hind.) 

With every tick of the clock there are 
two more mouths to feed on earth, and 
with every tick the problem of hunger 
increases. ‘‘ Whether we shall succeed 
is still doubtful, and in that measure so 
is the future of man.” (U Thant, October 
1965.) 

Olwen Battersby, 

Research Department, War on Want, 

9 Madeley Road, London W.5. 


Lonely struggle 


Roger Barnard seems less than fair in 
his reply to Jon (“Reply to a sailor,” 
March 18). He seems to suggest that 
anyone who has had the misfortune to 
let himself be entrapped into the services 
when very young, and who is not pre- 
pared to face the horrors of the glass- 
house, or of being on the run, is on the 
same level as Franco and Eichmann. 
There are those who, via desertion, court 
martial and imprisonment, do eventually 
succeed in fighting their way out. All 
honour to them. It must require immense 
courage. One cannot expect everyone to 
be capable of the prolonged and solitary 
resistance necessary. It is a very lonely 
struggle, I should imagine. The peace 
movement can do little but make approv- 
ing noises. 

I wonder what Roger Barnard would in 
fact do if Jon really did knock on his 
door.: I'm sure he would do his best to 
help, but what actually could he accom- 


plish? Could he smuggle Jon to South 
America? 

Arthur W. Uloth, 

24 Curtain Road, London E.C.2. 


Votes for women 


“At present we are less effective than 
suffragettes in the first world war, and 
goodness knows, ‘ votes for women’ was 
not a subject to get excited about at 
all.” - John Papworth in Personal Com- 
ment, March 18. 

There was no suffragette agitation in the 
first world war. Within a month of the 
ceclaration of war all militancy was 
suspended, all suffragette prisoners set 
free and Mrs Pankhurst and Christabel 
were addressing recruiting meetings. 
That John Papworth is ignorant of this 
is excusable. What is beyond comprehen- 
sion is that he should be so blind to the 
story of women’s emancipation and to 
that particular chapter of it, as to be 
able to write such nonsense as is quoted 
above. 

Mrs Ann Allerby, 

Low Chattering, Long Walk, 

Chalfont St Giles, Bucks. 


Peace News movement? 


Your recent urgent appeal for financial 
help prompts me to make a suggestion. 
Would it not be possible for Peace News 
to be more than a paper, but the focal 
point of a movement? - a movement that 
organises, discusses and publishes books, 
pamphlets and (of course) a newspaper? 
And could such a movement begin to 
bring together the smaller, narrower 
shattered fragments that we exist in to- 
day? 

My original reason for this suggestion 
was not your financial crisis and the 
unthinkable threat that Peace News 
could cease to be published. The wider 
reason is the urgent need to define a 
common aim and to some extent a com- 
mon philosophy for all of us who want 
to halt the present trend towards ac- 
ceptance of violence and actual world 
war. 

So far it has proved impossible to state 
aims in such a way that there is more 
than an uneasy truce convenient enough 
for some joint action. In my experience 
the general philosophy that permeates 
Peace News commands wide respect 
amongst pacifists, CNDers, supporters of 
the Committee of 100 and sections of the 
Labour left. The advantage of organising 
around a lively, receptive paper are 
firstly, that without writing a thesis to 
explain what that philosophy is, readers 
spontaneously know, and secondly, that 
it is possible to allow and appreciate 
convictions that are on the fringes of 
the main movement. There are of course 
many examples of loyal movements built 
and named after newspapers. 

Such a movement could grow in natural 
stages. Could Peace News call a lobby 
of Parliament over Vietnam, and begin 
to publish pamphlets under its print? 
Public meetings and conferences could 
be called. Some quarterly publication 
might be launched with the support of 
many other organisations. At a later 
stage one might question whether some 
other publications in equally difficult 
straits would like to be amalgamated. 
Personally I write as a non-pacifist sup- 
porter of the paper. If the question 
whether such’ a movement and paper 
must be pacifist is raised, I would venture 
one simple generalisation (that I first 
heard Peter Cadogan make). Such a 
movement would be one that renounces 
the use of violence as a means of settling 
disputes between nations. That is not a 
truly pacifist standpoint, but it is one 
from which we could all do a lot of good 
work. 

Joe Cutress, 

Fairbanks, West Hill, Wraxall, Bristol. 


What do other readers think of this idea? 
We would be very glad to hear your 
views. - Ed. 


Now in paperback: 
Joan Bondurant’s 
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VIOLENCE 
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The dead body is that of a by- 
stander, caught in crossfire between 
rioters and police during last 
week’s riots in Watts, Los Angeles. 


Calvin Hernton 


On racial 
riots 
in America 


A Negro poet’s 
reaction 

to last week’s 
Los Angeles riots 


Not even a child should have been sur- 
prised by the news that another racial 
riot erupted last week in Watts, Los 
Angeles, one of the many black infernos 
of America. And if someone is unaware 
that there will be more of such riots not 
only in Watts but all over the States this 
summer and succeeding summers (and 
winters) for years to come, that person 
must be living in a world of total un- 
reality, which, when it comes to doing 
something to lift the oppression of black 
people, is in fact the case with the bulk 
of whites in America. 


One of the countless examples of the 
proof of this assertion is the situation 
in the same “community” (Watts) dur- 
ing and after the rioting last August 
that lasted six days and took 34 lives, 
mostly Negroes. Immediately, Governor 
Brown of California appointed a commit- 
tee to “study” what could be done in 
the future to safeguard the white outly- 
ing communities and the white owned 
property within Watts itself from the 
riot prone blacks in the ghetto. 


John A. McCone, former head of the 
CIA, was given the job of heading the 
committee. (I'll bet Negroes all over the 
ghetto laughed to crack their sides to 
keep from crying.) The committee, after 
“studying ”’ the problem, and a lot of 
money having been made by the white 
administrators, chairmen, etc, and a few 
educated and responsible middle class 
Negro social workers, came up with no 
less than 42 recommendations. (More 
laughter, get drunk, fight, take some 
dope, anything, to keep from walking 
out and jumping right into the Pacific 
Ocean.) The major recommendation was 
the establishment of a “ Human Relations 
Commission,” which has been accom- 
plished. (More jobs for white advisors, 
politicians, professors, etc, not to men- 
tion the graft, and a few educated uncle 
toms ... great progress!) In fact, John 
A. McCone said last week that he was 
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“ gratified ” at the progress being made. 
I am certain that Mr McCone’s expression 
of self-gratification holds for almost every 
white man in America, who is seemingly 
beyond the capacity of ever seeing the 
Negro as a wretched creation of the very 
self-gratification that whites are so in- 
sistent upon. 


Everybody knows - and I mean every- 
body - that setting up the kind of com- 
mittees characteristic of responses to 
racial tension in America is nothing but 
a smoke screen, or at best nothing less 
than a negative means of enforcing 
control upon the suffering black masses. 
The libraries, book stores, the museums, 
and wherever else they store the 
“ studies”’ on the race problem, are al- 
ready overflowing with more than enough 
knowledge and information on the nature 
of the agony of coloured people in 
America. We all know very well what 
needs to be done. The crux of the matter 
is that we do not want and are not going 
to do it short of armageddon. 


Last August I sat before my TV and 
watched the blow-by-blow telecasting of 
the rioting in Watts. Into my room came 
the hell and holy ghost of black people 
running and falling and screaming and 
being beaten by cops and washed away 
by the fierce water hoses. They showed 
Negroes looting the stores and being 
chased by the police. I saw a tall lean 
black woman with a baby in one arm 
and a carton of milk hugged close to 
her sagging breast, while red faced cops 
with white helmets scurried to “ cap- 
ture” her. Then it hit me. Most of those 
rioters were looting food, liquor, pawn- 
shops, and drygood stores. My God! I ex. 
claimed. The people are starving. 


The people are cold, they live with rats 
and roaches, the people are dying, their 
faces, before they reach fifteen years of 
age, are ruined with the poverty of 
centuries; their minds are thoroughly 
depraved from public and private denial 
of dignity as human beings. In the 
“Negro section” of every town in 
America, on the “main drag,” in liquor 
joints and beer joints, in pool rooms, 
barber shops, in dingy luncheonettes, at 
“hangout” corners on the streets and 
milling-around stations such as the court 
house or the local branch of a national 
bank - everywhere the black masses are 
“hoodlums” of our civilisation. They 
are the cultural alienates. 


Unlike the professional and skilled Ne 
groes, the black masses of domestics, 
unskilled labourers, hustlers, and the 
unemployed (over 50,000 are unemployed 
in Watts!), all are without hope of 
ever achieving a better life. For the 
black masses never have enough money! 


They possess no land and there is little 
chance of ever acquiring land; they have 
nothing to claim or reclaim; deep in 
the recesses of their psyches they are 
aware that the respectable Negro revo- 
lution is not, when it comes to them, 
really a revolution; they are totally de- 
militarised; although they have fought 
and died in many foreign lands and 
jungles, in the jungles of their own 
country they cannot defend themselves 
when whites are setting dogs on them 
and throwing bricks and kicking them 
and calling them niggers and killing 
them. And there is the police, whose 
sole function in the ghetto is much worse 
than the function of the SS guards of 
Nazi concentration camps. 


Let’s face it. No argument that you or 
I might conjure up can excuse the 
American democracy for its almost total 
neglect and exploitation of the black 
masses, who constitute more than 80% 
of all Negroes in the Republic of the 
United States. Somewhere in our minds, 
in our emotions, we all know far too well 
that within the realm of the kind of 
Political, economic and social system 
known as the “American Way,” it is 
impossible for the bulk of Negroes (and 
poor whites) to ever achieve anything 
that approaches the good life. The stereo- 
type responses of the power structure 
in America (forming study commissions, 
proposing remedies, piecemeal stopgaps, 
building prison blocks called “ housing 
projects,” and all of the rest) amount 
to nothing more than trying to prolong 
and maintain the very overall system 
that, if the basic causes of riots are to be 
erased, must be utterly destroyed or 
re-organised. By and large all reactions 
to the plight of the masses are being 
seen more and more for what they really 
aed examples of the white man’s bad 
‘aith. 


Reports have been released that a great 
many social workers have moved and 
are moving into Watts, a great many 
government investigating groups, and 
into other ghettos, for the purpose of 
finding out how to control and contain 
and beat down the militancy boiling 
within the black people’s souls. The 
American attitude towards its oppressed 
masses is strikingly similar to its atti- 
tude towards the people in Vietnam, 
with one exception - the good white 
folks (the liberals) are accustomed to 
viewing the inhumanity towards the 
American Negro as a “social work” 
problem, a problem for individual ‘ do- 
gooders,” and not one which requires 
the re-organisation of the total American 
social structure. When I say “ re-organi- 
sation,”’ I mean redistribution of econ- 
omic, political and, most of all, military 


power in such a fashion that the Negro 
himself will be in a position to make 
sure that no-one, public or private, can 
get away with treating him less than a 
human being. 


Understanding the nature of social 
change in the big  overdeveloped 
societies, I am aware that this cannot 
happen overnight. But at the rate things 
have been going and are going, this will 
not happen, barring world cataclysm, in 
the next one hundred years or more, 
throwing in several Martin Luther Kings, 
Malcolm Xs, COREs, NAACPs, and all of 
the rest. 


Last night I had a dream, a very con- 
crete dream. I dreamed of a National 
Administration for the Universal Relief 
of Oppression in America (NAFUROA), 
with offices and other facilities in every 
small as well as major city in the States. 
Among the measures involved in 
NAFUROA, the following were basic and 
immediate: 


1. A guaranteed income of $5,000 to 
every American citizen for the next ten 
years. 


2. A workers’ building project employ. 
ing indigenous population in the erec- 
tion of modern homes (not projects) 
for al] American citizens. 


3. A criminal offence of not less than 
ten years’ imprisonment for persons 
found guilty of discrimination and com- 
mitting prejudiced acts, the accused to 
be brought to a jury trial within two 
months of the allegation. 


4. A representative number (20%) of 
Negroes (even if they have to be re- 
cruited and trained) as judges, jurors, 
congressmen, policemen, and in all other 
offices of administering justice and mak- 
ing laws and policies. 


5. Dissolution of the FBI, the CIA, and 
the Department of War... 


Of course, such a “dream” would re- 
volutionise the total concept. and ‘struc- 
ture of American society. And even an 
idealistic fool knows that President 
Johnson, with the happy blessings of all 
capitalists and imperialists and other 
loyal patriotic Americans, God fearers 
all, would, in such a case, be obliged to 
drop the bomb and end it all. So - and 
I am not saying this “ tongue-in-cheek ” 
- since American Negroes do not have a 
bomb with which to bargain, it seems 
that they will be left to periodic rioting 
in the streets for quite some time to 
come. 


VOTE FOR COMRADE WILSON! 
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Defence and Aid Fund banned 


So the Defence and Aid Fund has been 
banned. Several weeks ago, Diana Collins 
warned that the fund would soon become 
the target of the South African govern- 
ment; her warning was borne out by the 
way it was dragged into the Bram 
Fischer trial. Now it has come under the 


ree of the Suppression of Communism 
ct. 


The Defence and Aid Fund does what its 
title says: it provides money to defend 
people accused of political offences, and 
it helps the families of imprisoned men. 
There are many wives and children who 
get little or no government aid, for whom 
the Defence and Aid Fund is their only 
support. The ban may not yet have cut 
off this support completely; it will cer- 
tainly make it much more difficult. 


With every act of the South African 
government, it becomes clearer that any 
activity or group of people which could 
help to defend freedom is being attacked. 
Verwoerd not only tries people by the 
thousand for their political beliefs; now 
he cuts off their hope of a defence 
against his charges. Words cannot des- 
cribe the bitterness and hatred which 
South Africa's rulers are creating against 
themselves. 


RHODESIA 


Rhodesia is going the same way as South 
Africa, and as yet nobody in Britain has 
been able to find a way of ending the 
Police state which holds power there. 
This makes it all the more necessary to 
support what acts of resistance there 
are, such as that of the lecturers and 
students in Salisbury who are on strike 
against police intimidation at the Uni- 
versity College of Rhodesia, and who are 
demanding a firm stand by the college 
authorities against the Smith regime. 

A police order has forbidden meetings 
of more than three people at the col- 
lege. Lecturers can be held only because 
the police specifically allow them. A 
faculty meeting has been banned, and 


an academic journal censored. Files in 
the national archives have been closed 
to university people since UDI. Student 
leaders have been questioned by police. 
Asked at a staff meeting whether this 
constituted an infringement of college 
autonomy, the principal, Dr Adams, said 
it did not. (After UDI he had said that 
the college would only continue as long 
as its autonomy were not interfered 
with.) Asked whether the presence of 
police and dogs was an infringement, he 
said “ not quite.” 

It was at this point that several staff 
members left the meeting and went on 
strike. Mr Ian Henderson, acting head 
of the history department, who is now in 
London for discussions with Dr Adams, 
claims that the police action makes 
normal university life impossible, and 
a statement by the striking lecturers 
says that academic freedom is in grave 
danger. 

These students and lecturers have taken 
an extremely courageous stand. We can- 
not tell yet whether they will succeed 
in arousing other Rhodesians to oppose 
Smith, or whether their defiance will 
be crushed. We can tell that they need 
support. Messages to the University 
College of Rhodesia, Salisbury, would 
have an effect; so would letters to 
British newspapers, especially while Mr 
Henderson and Dr Adams are in this 
country. The resisters are up against 
very strong forces; the least we can do 
is encourage them. - Information from 
the Observer and the Guardian. 


VIETNAM 


Students are also to the fore in the 
conflicts which are threatening the re- 
gime of Marshal Ky in South Vietnam. 
In the town of Hue, students have been 
demanding an end to military rule, and 
there are now reports that Buddhists and 
Catholics are seeking common ground 
for a solution to Vietnam’s problems. 


Marshal Ky has lasted longer than most 


“ governments” in South Vietnam. Now 
he is faced with mounting criticism in 
face of his failure to win the war or 
to prevent the soaring inflation, let 
alone bring the promised social recon- 
struction. The Buddhist leader Thich 
Tri Quang has stated (Observer, March 
20) that “there is nothing in common” 
between Ky’s regime and the people, and 
that the war could be stopped by a 
ceasefire or ‘‘ any negotiations the people 
support.” 

However, although other Buddhists 
agree that the war will not end until 
there is a popular government, their 
slogan is “the generals back on the 
battlefield.” A clear call for the end of 
the war has yet to come from a united 
Buddhist movement, let alone from a 
Buddhist-Catholic front. Nevertheless, 
Sunday’s Observer report suggests that 
there are people in South Vietnam who 
are working towards the idea of a repre- 
sentative government which will force 
the Americans to limit their presence to 
the moment when the Vietnamese people 
feel it is no longer needed. This could 
be a step towards edging the Americans 
out, not through military defeat, but 
because they are no longer wanted as 
“ allies.” ; 
Meanwhile, young Australians are 
strongly resisting the sending of con- 
scripts to Vietnam, and the American 
peace movement has launched a_new 
weekend of international protest. Presi- 
dent Johnson, for his part, is said to 
have quarrelled with the liberal elements 
in the American press, and a whispering 
campaign is trying to write off Walter 
Lippmann as “senile,” because he has 
ventured to criticise the administra- 
tion’s Vietnam policy. And before we 
rush to say that this is the kind of 
government America deserves, it is worth 
remembering how wholeheartedly our 
government has committed us to the 
President’s support. If an end to the 
war in Vietnam is ultimately a_ Viet- 
namese business, at the moment it is still 
partly our responsibility. 


DEMOCRATIC 
POLITICS 


from front page 


2. Along with the practice, the theory 
must be developed. Despite the tremen- 
dous amount of thought, writing and 
experimenting that has gone into their 
development, the techniques of non- 
violence are still in an early stage of 
development. The Institute for Training 
in Non-violence which was recently es- 
tablished in this country (see page 6) 
deserves full and active support from 
those involved in the peace movement. 
This may seem like stating the obvious, 
but only too often the most worthwhile 
and well-planned projects collapse simply 
because there is not enough real sup- 
port. Presumably the many people who 
readily take part in demonstrations are 
not always so willing to commit them- 
selves to long-term projects which in- 
volve much more than just making a 
statement or letting off some steam. Yet 
demonstrations without this kind of 
long-term approach are much less useful 
A school for non-violence should make 
demonstrations more effective, because 


more of the people involved in them 
will be trained to use non-violence intelli. 
gently. Apart from giving people a work- 
ing knowledge of non-violent techniques, 
however, a school could go much further 
and encourage many to adopt the philos- 
ophy or life-style of non-violence, paving 
the way for the development of that 
peace movement dream - the World 
Peace Brigade. Because it is still so much 
of a dream, because it was once unsuc- 
cessful, mention of a world peace brigade 
is apt to meet with some cynical retorts. 
Yet the development of a non-violent 
force that can work at an international 
level and actually go, armed with com- 
petence, to the world’s trouble spots, 
is another essential if the aspirations of 
the peace movement are ever to become 
a reality. 


There is talk in America at the moment 
of sending a non-violent force to Viet- 
nam; when Smith declared UDI, there 
was talk of sending a non-violent force 
to Rhodesia. Of course it has proved 
impossible to do much more than talk 
about such plans because a well enough 
trained peace corps simply does not exist. 


The Institute for Training in Non- 
violence and attempts at working out 
non-violent alternatives to conventional 
warfare (eg civilian defence) may be the 


Peace News editorial staff 


Tom McGrath, Peace News features editor, is leaving the staff this 
summer in order to complete a writing project. Applications are invited 
to fill the forthcoming staff vacancy. The work involves editorial writing, 
commissioning of articles and reviews, and general editorial work; it 
leaves considerable room for individual enterprise, and demands wide- 
ranging interests, an energetic imagination and organising ability. 
Previous experience in journalism is desirable, though not absolutely 


essential. 


Pay is on the usual Peace News scale, with allowances for dependents. 
Applicants should apply in writing by April 1 to the editor, Peace News, 
5 Caledonian Road, London N1, giving details of age, education, qualifi- 
cations and experience, plus two references and, if they wish, examples 
of published or unpublished written work. 


first step towards making a peace corps 
exist. In a sense, we must learn to dream 
with our eyes wide open. 


3. It seems strange after the proposals 
above to suggest at this point that mem- 
bers of the peace movement should 
attempt to put aside some of their moral 
fervour. But energies in the past have 
been diverted by what might be called 
misdirected moral fervour. For a recent 
instance, time and energy has been 
wasted in lamenting the fact that the 
“CND” MPs within the Labour Party 
are not being sufficiently “CND.” It 
is time to realise that not everyone is 
going to see the route to a peaceful 
world in the same way. The anti-nuclear 
MPs are following one route; if others 
dislike this route, it is up to them to 
work for the alternative which they sug- 
gest. If the peace movement took the 
first two proposals in this editorial 
seriously, there would not be time to 
waste on criticising others for their 
moral inconsistency. 


4. How much time would be left for 
demonstrations? Fewer demonstrations 
might well be more effective. Although 
in recent months there has been a wel- 
come freshness of ideas on demonstra- 
tions (the “‘ cumulative ” Downing Street 
demonstration, the talk-in at the House 
of Commons, the forthcoming “ puppet ” 
entertainment-cum-demonstration), badly 
organised and unimpressive protest ac- 
tions are more likely to convince the 
general public that the government is 
right than win converts to peace politics. 
The most effective demonstrations in 
future will be those that involve a long- 
term strategy. 


Vigils, fasts and large but well-ordered 
demonstrations can have an impact. It 
is on organising these that the peace 
movement’s attention should focus when 
it is decided that a demonstration is 
needed. But there is every likelihood 
that the days of demonstrations must 
be allowed to wane slightly and be re- 
placed by days of intelligent action if 
the peace movement is to make anv 
substantial progress in the next few 
years. 


JOHN 
BALL'S 


COLUMN 


Hearing something which sounded like 

a tank go past the window in the middle 

of the night, I thought the military had 

taken over, and in my dozy half-awake 

state I started to compose a Peace News 

editorial : 7 
“Tt is hard to see why the military 
coup which seized power in London 
last week took so many people by 
surprise. We had been warning for 
many months of the increasing irrele- 
vance of party politics, and there have 
been many danger signs from the 
government . Wilson’s ruthless anti- 
trombone law being but one. No won- 
der The Times gave the signal for 
revolt last week, with its call for dicta- 
torship ill-disguised beneath a veneer 
of concern for the £. 


“A paper like Peace News deplores 
violence wherever it occurs, and we 
deeply regret the death of Princess 
Anne in the fierce fighting for contro} 
of the Royal Stables at Sandringham; 
it is worth noting, however, that the 
country’s new rulers are seeking to 
throw off the odium of this act by 
alleging that it was the work of a 
band of Communist partisans, led by 
picked BMC shop stewards...” 


And so on. The really frightening thing, 
though, was the string of clichés which 
I came out with when I got on to the 
bit about what all freedom-lovers should 
do to resist the new regime - let alone 
the analysis of what a military regime 
could or couldn’t do to solve ‘Britain’s 
problems. Somehow I'd heard it all be- 
fore. 


I only hope that tank doesn’t really 
go past. 
* * ® 


Mrs Kathleen Delf writes to say that 
the Dorothy Alton travel fund, of which 
she is the secretary, proposes to award 
£150 to a woman teacher as part of the 
cost (total £295) of a three-week trip to 
China, organised by the Society for 
Anglo-Chinese Understanding - August 
13 to September 5. If I were a woman 
teacher with the odd £145 available, I’d 
jump at this chance: details from Mrs 
Delf at Castle Cottage, Orford, Suffolk. 


A correspondent attended a meeting in 
Birmingham last weekend of the 
National Cleansing Crusade. This is not 
to do with the deplorable state of our 
public places (which reminds me to 
write to the Islington Borough Council 
about the pathetic old man who comes 
down Caledonian Road now and then 
with a shovel and brush and a little 
hand-cart, and fights an unequal battle 
with the wind and the litter - why can’t 
machines do this job?), but with our 
morals. You might have guessed. The 
National Cleansing Crusade wants to 
Restore Capital Punishment, outlaw 
Sodomy, and bring in Stiffer Penalties 
to fit the Crimes, including Recompense 
and Corporal Punishment. (The eccentric 
capitals are as printed on their leaflet.) 
My correspondent reports the targets of 
the speeches at the meeting as “trick 
cyclists, eggheads, and humanists.” 
Theories of behaviourism and determin- 
ism came under fire for undermining 
personal responsibility, and Sydney 
Silverman was denounced as the “ mur- 
derer’s friend.” 


The leaflet calls for action “to expunge 
our beloved land of these warped 
effeminate creatures, parading as_ so. 
called ‘ humanists ’.” It tells the mothers 
of Stetchford that “the law will permit 
your husbands to indulge in this abomi- 
nable filth with his own ‘workmate’ or 
‘Mr Jones’ round the corner.” It all 
sounds pretty depressing, and I’m sorry 
to think that in the 20th century there 
are people who think you uphold a per 
son’s personal responsibility by hanging 
or flogging him. But there were only 50 
to 60 people at the meeting, so perhaps 
Birmingham humanists will survive for a 
little longer yet. 


VOTE FOR GROCER HEATH! 
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Philip Altbach 


Mrs Gandhi's 


year 


This article by Philip Altbach des- 
cribes the situation surrounding 
Mrs Indira Gandhi’s elevation to 
the prime ministership of India; 
it is an extract from a longer study 
of Indian politics, and it opens with 
an outline of the structure of gov- 
ernment and politics in India. 


Philip Altbach is a research sociolo- 
gist in the Centre for International 
Affairs at Harvard University, 
working on a project about students 
and politics in underdeveloped 
nations. 


India has a federal system of govern- 
ment, in which the central government 
has wide powers; there is a direct link 
between the centre and the states. The 
fourteen states each elect legislatures 
and function according to the same par- 
liamentary system that operates at the 
centre. Each state has a _ governor, 
appointed by the President of India; 
he has the right to appoint or dismiss 
governments, in addition to other, largely 
ceremonial functions. The governor is 
the link between the centre and the 
states. 


The state chief minister is often a man 
of substantial political power. Not only 
is he the executive head of the state 
government and the leader of the major- 
ity in the legislature, but he often has 
a good deal of influence in New Delhi 
through his sway over the parliament 
members from his state, who are often 
dependent on the state party organisation 
for their election. State chief ministers 
have often been called to the centre to 
assume cabinet posts. The president of 
the Congress and probably the most 
powerful single politician in India, 
Kumaraswamy Kamaraj, came to New 
Delhi after serving as chief minister 
of the southern state of Madras. 


The central government has immense 
power in the usual areas of defence, 
foreign policy, revenue collection, ete, 
and its “residual powers” - the ability 
to dissolve state governments during 
crises, substantial control] over educa- 
tion, planning, and administration - are 
also quite important. 


While the administrative balance is in 
favour of the central authority, the 
political balance has swung increasingly 
towards the state governments. As the 
state Congress party organisations be- 
come more important in party affairs and 
in the central government, the locus of 
power within the Congress has been 
shifting to the states. Indeed, in the 
recent brief struggle for power after 
Shastri’s death, the interim prime min- 
ister, Mr Nanda, was eliminated largely 
because he had no home base and little 
support among state level politicians. 


Much of the younger leadership in the 
Congress has been emerging from the 
states. The present defence minister, 
Y. B. Chavan, served first as chief minis- 
ter of Maharashtra before coming to 
the central cabinet. The food minister, 
C. Subramaniam, whose reputation has 
grown during the past year, is another 
young Congress politician who came from 
the state government of Madras. 

Able men who might otherwise be in 
line for high government office will pro- 
bably be eliminated because of this grow- 
ing emphasis on regional political power 
and association. Men like Krishna Menon, 
Desai, Nanda, and the former socialist 
leader Ashoka Mehta, newly appointed 
to the cabinet, are at the mercy of the 
Congress “machine” politicians; they 
have no political base of their own and, 


therefore, no power position in the in- 
tra-Congress horse trading that takes 
place during the allotment of cabinet 
and other positions. 


As it has grown older and more en- 
trenched, the Congress party has lost 
almost all of its former popular enthu- 
siasm, and become almost purely a 
political machine. Although committed to 
a ‘socialist pattern of society,” the party 
has become deideologised, with conserva- 
tive politicians wielding power in most 
areas. The so-called ‘“ ginger group” of 
socialist intellectuals, recently augmented 
by some former members of the Praja 
Socialist Party, is taken somewhat 
seriously in the parliament and minis- 
tries of New Delhi, but has no real 
power within the high councils of the 
party. 


The real power in the party lies with 
the regional based political leaders, a 
few long standing politicians at the 
centre, and increasingly with younger 
political leaders in the states. On the 
local levels, the Congress tends to be 
a party of large and middle peasants 
in the rural areas. These farmers, who 
have some political consciousness and 
sophistication, have provided the main- 
stay of Congress support, and have sub- 
stantial influence on state Congress or- 
ganisations. They are naturally opposed 
to major land reform (which would take 
much of their own land away), to severe 
restrictions on money lending, and to 
immediate and meaningful abolition of 
caste restrictions. They have not been 
enthusiastic about various government 
schemes for co-operative farming, and 
have resisted most technological advance- 
ments in agriculture. 


The Indian government’s scheme of 
“panchayati raj” (village self-govern- 
ment) has not been particularly success- 
ful in many areas because the large and 
middle peasants have been able to use 
the mechanisms of rural democracy to 
maintain their traditional hold over the 
social and economic structures of rural 
India. It is difficult to imagine that the 
Congress government will embark on 
any major scheme of land or social re- 
form as long as these people are its 
mainstay of rural support. And as long 
as the rural status quo is maintained in 
India, the point of economic “ take off,” 
at least in the crucial agricultural sec- 
tor, cannot be reached and the society 
will remain basically stagnant. 


US government advisors have been_at- 
tempting to apply pressure on Indian 
officials to implement measures of agri- 
cultural reform, mainly in the area of 
technological innovation, apparently not 
realising that a base of Congress strength 
is tied to the rural status quo. 


During its nineteen years in power, the 
Congress has succeeded in governing a 
nation which is in many ways more a 
geographical expression than a national 
entity. It has kept regional, linguistic, 
and religious antagonisms under control, 
a remarkable feat in the light of India’s 
past history of strife between communi- 
ties and religions. It has, moreover, in- 
stilled a commitment to democratic pro- 
cesses, at least among the educated seg- 
ments of the population. 


The Congress has failed in many im- 
portant areas. Lacking an ideological 
basis for policy, its government has been 
rule by compromise for the most part, 
with the result that the status quo has 
been maintained in many situations de- 
manding decisive action. Its failure to 
implement adequate land reform meas- 
ures, to hit hard at caste distinctions, or 
to foster an effective birth control pro- 
gramme, has meant that the rural sector 


of Indian society - still constituting 80% 
of the population - has continued to 
stagnate, or even lose ground in the 
face of crop failures and an increasing 
population. 


India’s overall growth rate has been an 
unimpressive 3% a year, and the per 
capita annual income has actually de- 
creased in recent years. Although the in- 
dustrial sector has shown more success 
than the agricultural, due in part to 
foreign investment and an_ innovative 
capitalist class, the economy has not 
achieved the take-off point and remains 
highly dependent on foreign aid. Further. 
more, it serves only a small segment of 
the population while most people live 
on a subsistance basis outside the market 
economy. 


The Future of the Congress 


Lal Bahadur Shastri came to the prime 
ministership after Nehru’s death as a 
compromise candidate. The conservatives, 
led by Morarji Desai, the “leftists” led 
by Nanda and Indira Gandhi, and the 
so-called ‘“ ministerialists’’ led by Con- 
gress boss Kamaraj, Bengal leader 
Atulya Ghosh and others, agreed that 
Shastri would not rock the boat and that 
an open fight for the prime ministership 
would destroy the party’s prestige and 
seriously threaten India’s fledgling de- 
mocracy. Despite the commentary since 
Shastri’s death that he was a little man 
of unrecognised courage, he did not 
really provide India with dynamic lead- 
ership, and although he proved adept at 
manipulating the machinery of the party 
(no mean feat in itself), he let India’s 
destiny slip further into the hands of the 
regional party bosses. 


During Shastri’s year and a half in office, 
the government was faced with a number 
of extremely important crises, each of 
which was solved with political skill, but 
without a decisive resolution of the pro- 
blems themselves. The language con- 
troversy, which has been smouldering 
for years, broke into the headlines when 
students in south India rioted in protest 
against the imposition of Hindi as the 
national language. The government 
settled the controversy by temporarily 
withdrawing the order and placing the 
Hindi issue “ under study.” 


Shastri skilfully played the hawks and 
the doves off against each other during 
the short conflict with Pakistan over 
Kutch, and showed much statemanship 
in the recent Tashkent agreements, par- 
ticularly in the light of his vociferous 
and militant opposition, mainly from the 
right wing, which has been demanding a 
full scale invasion of Pakistan. Nothing 
substantial was done, however, to solve 
the food crisis, and the implementation 
of half-hearted measures for rationing in 
the cities was so corrupt that the pro- 
gramme was virtually ineffective. 

During Shastri's administration, the locus 
of power in the Congress moved further 
to the right, and in the direction of the 
north Indian supporters of Hindi. Mili- 
tant Hindu nationalism became almost 
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respectable, and the Congress did almost 
nothing to stem these trends. 


Shastri’s untimely death left the Con- 
gress leadership in a difficult position, 
and ill prepared to select a new leader 
at very short notice. With elections only 
a year off, the prime ministership does 
not mean as much as in a more normal 
period; yet in a sense it is even more 
important because the incumbent must 
project an effective image during the 
campaign. The choice of Indira Gandhi 
by the party leadership was probably a 
wise one, especially during an election 
campaign in which, even without tele- 
vision, personal image counts for much. 
As Nehru’s daughter and a political per- 
sonality in her own right, she will pro- 
ject a charismatic image to the peasan- 
try. As a member of the Congress left 
wing, she will silence leftist criticism 
while at the same time being unable to 
provide strong leadership during an 
election campaign. 


Her choice was clearly that of the party 
professionals, because Mrs Gandhi has 
little personal following herself and no 
base in state politics. Because of this 
fact, she constitutes a smaller threat than 
some of her rivals, who can command 
state support as well as a national fol- 
lowing. Whether Mrs Gandhi will be 
permitted to retain the prime minister- 
ship after the election is a question 
which will be decided by her perform- 
ance and political skill during the com- 
ing period, and by another decision of 
the “syndicate” of party professionals. 


Mrs Gandhi herself remains somewhat 
of an enigma. Like her father, she has 
rather well-known moderate left sym- 
pathies, but also like him she has re- 
frained from open support for the leftists 
within the party. She is known to have 
strong opinions, but to be open to per- 
suasion on most issues. 


The prospects for a substantial shift in 
the emphasis or policy of the Congress 
Party are not bright, although they are 
somewhat better than before Mrs 
Gandhi’s elevation. The mere size and 
entrenched power of the Congress party 
apparatus makes change a difficult pro- 
cedure which must be undertaken with 
determination and skill. And the party 
itself, in which more than a hundred 
flowers bloom in elegant discord, will re- 
sist substantial shift. 


It is clear that nothing of importance 
will take place before the coming elec- 
tions. If the Congress manages to keep 
its present majority (almost a foregone 
conclusion), then the power struggle 
which will necessarily ensue within the 
party may see some changes. Mrs 
Gandhi can, if she wishes, play a dynamic 
role between now and the election, and 
can thereby increase her chances of suc- 
cess following them. The choice remains 
up to her, and to her progressive allies 
within the party. 
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Dr Fred Blum is co-ordinator of 
training in the newly-established 
Institute for Training in Non- 
violence. In this article he describes 
the ideas which lie behind the for- 
mation of the Institute, and outlines 
its aims and activities. 


In presenting the Institute to the read- 
ers of Peace News I should like to start 
with controversial questions: why do we 
need any training at all? What do we 
really mean by training? And who can 
possibly train anybody in non-violence? 
These three questions are interrelated. 
But let us take up the most important 
question first: why do we need any 
training? When I say ‘“ we” I mean all 
of us who are involved in peace work 
and in social action. 

We need training whenever we look at 
ourselves as growing, developing people 
who want to do a little better tomorrow 
than we did yesterday, who want to know 
more, develop some of our hitherto dor- 
mant potentialities and act more effect- 
ively. 

At first it may seem that the best or 
maybe the only way to accomplish these 
goals is by gaining experience through 
engaging in action. I would accept this 
point of view, but we must distinguish 
clearly between activity and action, or 
to put it more clearly, between just 
doing something and humanly responsi- 
ble involvement. 

To achieve humanly responsible involve- 
ment we must be spontaneous and open 
to people’s true needs. Spontaneity is 
different from impulsiveness because it 
reflects a sense of values as well as inner 
freedom. The ability to respond spon- 
taneously to a human situation leads to 
the acceptance of responsibility for one- 
self and for others. It leads to action 
rooted in an inner discipline rather than 
a discipline imposed from outside or 
lack of discipline. 

Action thus understood must be clearly 
distinguished from all behaviour where 
we are primarily against a person or 
situation and only secondarily for some- 
thing else. Such reactive behaviour is 
rooted in resentment or hate and pro- 
vokes a vicious circle of counteraction 
and new reaction. There are elements of 
such behaviour in all of us. 

In non-violent action we enhance the 
true meaning of action by bringing to 
life the deeper meaning of spontaneity, 
namely love and creativity. Non-violent 
action implies the ability to love spon- 
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taneously and to transform a human 
situation from something not too good 
into something better. Instead of reacting 
to a situation or doing things mechani- 
cally we recreate the old elements into 
new ones. 

Such action is much more than the acti- 
vities in which peace and social action 
groups regularly engage. It requires 
what Gandhi called experiments with 
truth - a lifelong process of develop- 
ment in which the whole person is en- 
gaged. 

A training centre is not a substitute for 
such experimentation. Nor is it a place 
where this development could be ac- 
complished. But it is an essential in- 
gredient and help in a life dedicated 
to non-violent action. This brings us to 
the second question: what do we really 
mean by training? 


Experience, experiment 


Training is essentially concerned with 
both experience and experiment. Start- 
ing from the experience which people 
have when they come for training, we 
are concerned with the systematic devel- 
opment of this experience, with its deep- 
ening and with its integration in the 
experience of all mankind. Experiment 
introduces a systematic element and 
allows us to test the validity and signi- 
ficance of an experience. Without such 
experimental testing, experience may 
easily degenerate into something one 
sided and partial. 

Training thus understood has obviously 
nothing to do with “theory.” Nor is it 
“ practical” in terms of the insane con- 
cept of practicality which is current in 
Western industrial societies. It is a pro- 
cess in which the development of feeling, 
thought and action are interrelated - a 
process which is oriented towards the 
development of the whole person. Non- 
violent action demands engagement of 
the whole person. Partiality and one 
sidedness does violence to man. 

Who can possibly undertake such train- 
ing? Nobody has all the qualities and 
skills demanded; but everybody has some 
experience relevant for training in non- 
violence. This is why everybody who 
comes to the Institute will be both 
trainer and trainee. The Institute will 
not have a curriculum which teachers 
“hand down” or “ pass on” to students. 
There must be some people who take 
more responsibility for the training pro- 
cess and its development than others. 
But even “trainers” in that sense be- 
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LAW VERSUS LIBERTY 


The Morality of the Criminal Law, by 
H. L. A. Hart (OUP, 12s 6d.) 


Adlai Stevenson once remarked that the 
Republican Party had been dragged 
“kicking and screaming into the twen. 
tieth century.” This book seeks to per- 
for the same service for the English 
criminal law. 

It consists of two lectures delivered at 
the Hebrew University of Jerusalem by 
the Professor of Jurisprudence at Ox- 
ford. The first deals with a proposal 
made by Barbara Wootton that the 
criminal law should be considered solely 
as “social hygiene” (i.e. the control of 
anti-social behaviour), rather than as 
punishment for wrongdoing, and that, as 
a result, the concept of mental respon- 
sibility for crime should be abandoned 
altogether. Not having read Barbara 
Wootton’s work on this subject, I cannot 
comment on it nor on Professor Hart’s 
treatment of it, except to note that the 
values he brings to the discussion are 
humane and libertarian ones. 

The second covers familiar ground. How 
far should the criminal law govern con- 
duct thought to be “clearly immoral” 
but not obviously anti-social? Here Pro- 
fessor Hart reargues the famous case 
made by John Stuart Mill in his essay 
On Liberty. Mill, of course, said that 
conduct not harmful to others was no 
business of the law’s. Readers of Peace 
a a ee 
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News (or even of The Observer for that 
matter) may find this proposition obvious 
enough and Professor Hart’s restatement 
of it superfluous. So it would be if it 
were not for the fact that the opposite 
principle (that the law should enforce 
conventional morality) is to a consider- 
able extent embedded in the English 
law and in the opinions of Her Majesty's 
judges. 

Anarchists may find this all very boring 
and beside the point. They may think 
that to talk of good and bad laws is 
a little like distinguishing between 
clean and dirty H-bombs. I hope they 
don’t. If there is one area in which an- 
archists can happily co-operate with 
more timid liberals, it is surely in work- 
ing for the total abolition of irrational 
and inhuman laws which restrict indi- 
vidual liberty. It may be a while yet 
before Kropotkin has his day; that of 
Mill and Bentham is long overdue. Pro- 
fessor Hart’s close argument and lucid 
prose should bring it rather closer. 


A price of 12s 6d is a bit steep for 49 
pages of text. For a reviewer who gets 
the book free it is certainly rewarding. 
Those who have to buy their books may 
consider getting more for their money 
with the same author's Law, Liberty and 
Morality or Glanville William’s The 
Sanctity of Life and The Criminal Law. 
And for 10s 6d Everyman’s Library 
offers Mill On Liberty with his essays on 
Utilitarianism and Representative Gov- 
ernment thrown in. 


THE INSTITUTE 
FOR TRAINING IN 
NON-VIOLENCE 


come participants in the training pro- 
cess as soon as it gets under way. 
While systematic experience tested 
through constant experimentation is a 
necessity at all times, it is of particular 
importance at the present time. We 
stand at the threshold of radical changes 
in human consciousness and the corres- 
ponding forms of social organisation. 
Most traditional forms of feeling, thought 
and action have lost their meaning in 
an age of atomic energy and cybernation. 
For the first time in the history of man 
an order encompassing all of mankind 
is a possibility - and a necessity for 
survival. 


Unless we can build a non-violent move- 
ment which it guided by a vision of a 
new social order there is no future for 
non-violence in the world. We must ad- 
dress ourselves to fundamental issues 
and in a world which is partiy starving 
and undernourished, partiy engaged in 
a competitive race of affluent waste- 
makers, the social order is fundamental. 


In saying this I do not accept the out- 
moded notion that all we have to do is 
change the social order and everything 
else will then fall in line, the basic 
human problems will be solved and 
everybody will be happy. Personal 
change and social change must be inter- 
related. Social change without personal 
change does not reduce violence. Per- 
sonal change without social change is 
egocentric. A non-violent struggle re- 
quires people who take upon themselves 
the burden of changing their conscious- 
ness now so that they can be effective 
change-agents to bring about a new 
order. To help in this process, to provide 
a centre where we can learn from each 
other’s experiences, to help in the devel- 
opment of a new, truly human and non- 
violent consciousness - this is the basic 
task which the Institute has set itself. 


Monthly seminars 


Since the Institute is meant to render 
service to people and organisations en- 
gaged in work for peace and in social 
action, we want to build up the Institute 
with people and organisations active in 
these fields. 


Our first activity, has, therefore, been to 
organise monthly assessment seminars, 
at which people can get mutually ac- 
quainted and explore needs and possibili- 
ties for training in non-violence. These 
seminars, each of about 12 people, be- 
gan in October. For each seminar special 
groups are selected, and so far we have 
had a seminar with the Campaign Cara- 
van Workshop and representatives from 
the Committee of 100, another with the 
Christian group of the Committee of 
100 and the Christian CND, and a third 
with the Peace Pledge Union. 

The theme for the first seminar was 
“ Action research and training in non- 
violence”; The second was concerned 
with the meaning of Christian action for 
peace and social change, and the third 
had as its theme “ The conscientious ob- 
jector and training for a peace brigade.” 
We intend to continue these assessment 
seminars for many months, inviting not 
only peace organisations but groups such 
as the Trade Union Congress, manage- 
ment organisations etc. 

People who participate in our activities 
evaluate them as we go along. In this 
way we hope to learn and develop the 
best possible programme. The assess- 
ment seminars started this process, and 
though we are at the very beginning 
each seminar benefits somehow from the 
experience of the previous one. Each 
seminar has led so far to a continuing 
contact and thus accomplished its main 
purpose: to create the basis for working 
together in bulding up the Institute. 
In January we started a series of fort- 
nightly basic development seminars, con- 
cerned with the fundamental problems 
of developing a non-violent social order 
and a non-violent consciousness. 

We also began a lecture series with a 
Gandhi Memorial Lecture delivered by 
Miss Vimala Thakar and a lecture given 
by Dr Fritz Schumacher, on “ Non-violent 
Economics.” These lectures are open to 
the public and take place every 4-6 weeks 
at Friends House. Into them we want 
to bring people with wide experience in 
particular fields who report on develop- 


ments significant for a non-violent move- 
ment. 


We also have a consulting and training 
service helping those people and organi- 
sations who participated in the assess- 
ment seminars with their own problems, 
within the limits of our own time and 
experience. 


A final and important aspect of our 
work is a publication programme. The 
first two pamphlets, Action-research and 
Training for Non-violence and Towards a 
Non-violent Social Order, will be ready 
for publication later in the year. 


We want to build up an institute which 
can serve the needs of peace and social 
action groups in their quest for making 
a more effective and vital impact with 
their own work. We are searching for a 
unifying framework and hope to develop 
a basic unity by helping each person and 
group to develop their own potentialities 
and purposes to the fullest. Respect for 
a self-chosen task is the first requirement 
of a relationship based on non-violence. 


Residential centre 


To accomplish our tasks we need even- 
tually a residential centre. The work 
which we are doing is oriented towards 
the establishment of such a centre. To 
help people preparing themselves for the 
kind of action which is rooted in a 
spontaneous response to a human situa- 
tion we must olffer them a threefold 
programme: a programme of personal 
development designed to help in develop- 
ing a truly non-violent consciousness; 
a programme of basic knowiedge and 
experience in regard to non-violence, 
emphasising the dynamics of change; 
and the opportunity to engage in action, 
particularly action projects concerned 
with basic¢ social change. 

These three programmes are not rigidly 
structured courses or seminars through 
which each trainee must go. Each per- 
son coming to the Institute will have 
a different programme related to his 
personal needs and commitments. The 
Institute only offers him or her the 
opportunities in these three major pro- 
gramme areas. A person with a long ex- 
perience with peace or social action 
groups may not want or need to engage 
in much action during his or her resi- 
dential stay. For another person this may 
be essential and take a considerable part 
of his or her time. But in all cases what- 
ever is offered in one programme is in- 
terrelated with what is offered in another 
programme. The action experience of a 
person, for example, will be used in the 
basic knowledge programme, or in the 
personal development programme. 
Though our goal is a two-year residential 
programme, we shall start with week- 
end, or week-long or summer projects 
and build up gradually towards a year- 
round residential programme. 

The next step which we hope to take 
is the formation of a group of people 
who are willing to take major responsi- 
bilities to serve as trainers in the Insti- 
tute. The training of trainers must be 
our first task. ‘People willing to be part 
of this group must accept high standards 
of personal development to be effective 
as examples to others. As regards speci- 
fic knowledge there must be concentra- 
tion in specific areas and problems; as 
regards our development as people our 
goal must be to be whole people because 
only as whole people can we engage in 
truly non-violent action. 

We need a new form of organisation for 
the Institute but this remains to be 
worked out. At present we have a man- 
agement committee, but we have inten. 
tionally refrained from setting up the 
usual type of organisation. The tradi- 
tional type of hierachical structure is 
incompatible with non-violence. 

But to examine this question would 
lead us too far from the main purpose 
of this article to introduce the Institute 
to the readers of Peace News as a new 
venture which needs your interest and 
active collaboration if it is to grow 
into what we hope it to become. 

The specific way in which people can 
co-operate in the development of the 
centre is left open. For those who would 
like to explore possibilities or make 
suggestions, please contact Fred Blum, 
Flaunden, Hemel Hempstead, Herts. 
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Greeks arrested, jailed, exiled 


The news-sheet of the United Democra- 
tic Left in Greece confirms in its March 
10 issue that the exiling of Greek citi- 
zens, for many years a practice of the 
Karamanlis government, but which was 
brought to an end three years ago, 
largely because of adverse world opinion, 
has been resumed. (See Peace News, 
John Ball’s column, March 11.) 


Early this year, the law, which osten- 
sibly deals with aliens indulging in sub- 
versive activities and which was never 
actually repealed, was revived, and 
several persons known for their democra- 
tic views have been exiled. In the first 
two months of this year, four men, two 
of them former political refugees, have 
had their Greek citizenship denied, and 
have been exiled as aliens. 


Several Greek newspapers, including 
pro-government papers, have criticised 
the Minister of Public Order for rein- 
stituting exiling. The pro-government 
paper Eleftheria said on March 6: 


“Citizens cannot be left to the mercy 
of the arbitrary actions of the admin- 
istration whatever the pretext. Conse- 
quently it cannot have the right to 
exile.” 

The Minister of Public Order, Mr Aposto- 

lokos, has claimed that the only people 

exiled were “aliens,” and stated that: 
es . where the aliens indulge daily 
in the corrosion of the nation by daily 
propaganda and subversive activity, on 
the proposal of the police authority, 
they are restricted to certain places so 
as to be under surveillance and cease 
to be a danger to the nation.” 


The United Democratic Left has denied 
that the people exiled were aliens, and 
has stated that responsibility for the 
exiling, as well as for recent arrests, 
rested on the government as a whore. It 
drew attention to attacks on offices of 
left-wing groups. 

Many other organisations in Greece have 
protested at the arrests and exi.ings. 
Among those arrested is Elli A.exiou, 
a writer, who returned to Greece from 
Rumania two years ago. She is charged 
with having aimed at the “ overthrow 
of the prevailing social system” between 
1947 and 1952. She has been released on 
bail, and will be tried on March 29. 

On the same day 128 printing workers 
are due for trial, charged with “ provok- 
ing an uprising.” On March 31, three 
members of the Lambrakis youth move- 
ment stand trial on charges of ‘ creating 
anxiety among the public”; on March 17, 
the leaders of the national union of 
students are to be tried for “inciting 
rebellion.” In all, nine trials are due to 
take place in the second part of March, 
with 170 people accused. 

On February 17, 76-year-old General 
Avgeropoulos and two other people were 
jailed for two years on charges of ‘‘ pro- 
voking an uprising,” when the Athens 
court of appeal upheld their convictions, 
imposed last May. The charges arose 
from an anniversary gathering in Novem- 
ber 1964, held to celebrate the blowing 
up of the Gorgopotamos bridge by the 
resistance in 1942, After the official cere- 
mony a mine exploded, killing 13 people 
and injuring many others. No investiga- 
tion was made into the explosion, but 


News from the world 


UNITED STATES 

President Johnson has appointed an 
Indian as Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs. He is Mr Robert Lafollette Ben- 
nett, a 53-year-old Oneide Indian, and is 
the first Indian to direct the affairs of 
the bureau. 

Senator Edward Long, chairman of the 
Senate sub-committee on administrative 
practice, has reported that the Agency 
for International Development had 
financed the purchase of wire-tapping 
equipment for foreign governments 
under the aid programme. - The Times. 
The New York police, in a raid on the 
Black Arts repertory theatre in Harlem, 
have seized a cache of arms ranging from 
two rifles to a catapult, a crossbow with 
two arrows, and a homemade “ pipe- 
bomb.” In the basement of the building 
was a rifle range. 

The theatre was founded last April by 
Leroi Jones, the Negro playwright, who 
received some support from official anti- 
poverty funds to help establish the 
theatre. Mr Jones said at the time that 
the aim of the theatre was to “re- 
educate the nearly 50,000 Negroes of 
Harlem to find a new pride in their 
colour.” He later severed his connection 
with the theatre. - The Times. 

VIETNAM 

Clement Zablocki, chairman of a US 
congress sub-committee on far eastern 
affairs, has stated that civilian casual- 
ties in Vietnam are twice as heavy as 
those suffered by allied soldiers. - New 
York Times. 


North Vietnamese regulars may be opera- 
ting within 40 miles of Saigon, the South 
Vietnamese capital. A captured North 
Vietnamese soldier claimed that his 
unit, which was comprised of “about 
90% North Vietnamese army regulars,” 
was positioned in the jungles just north- 
east of Saigon. - New York Times. 
RUSSIA 

Forty leading young writers in Moscow 
and Leningrad have written to the Rus- 
sian government protesting about the 
trial of Andrei Sinyavsky and Yuli 
Daniel. The exact contents of the letters 
are not known, but it is reported that 
they object to the institution of criminal 
proceedings against the writers and the 
manner in which the trial was conducted. 
- The Times. 

A sharp attack on unrepentant Stalin- 
ists appeared recently in Novy Mir, 
Russia’s most liberal literary monthly. 
It came in the second instalment of a 
novel by Vasil Bykov, a little known 
Byelorussian writer. The novel appears 


at a time when there is vigorous discus- 
sion in Russia on the extent to which 
Stalin’s image should be restored. 

Two women are reported to have been 
imprisoned for five years for running 
illegal Bible classes in the Soviet Re- 
public of Kirghiza. - The Guardian. 
American military experts in Moscow be- 
lieve that the Russians have started work 
on ringing Moscow and Leningrad with 
anti-missile rocket defences. - Daily 
Mail. 

AFRICA 

Police are investigating the reported 
murder of Mr Leo Ashapoopala, leader 
of the South-West African People’s 
Organisation. - The Guardian. 

Three communists were last week ex- 
pelled from Kenya. They were Mr Jan 
Carda, the third secretary at the Czecho- 
slovak Embassy, Mr Leonid Soliakov, the 
Nairobi representative of Tass, and Mr 
Alexander Yakovlev, a Russian _ busin- 
essman. - The Times. 

Exiled leaders of the Coloured People’s 
Congress, which describes itself as “ one 
of the few militant non-white political 
organisations still operating in South 
Africa,” said last week that they have 
merged with the Pan African Congress. 
The merger is an attempt to set up a 
truly non-racial mass organisation in 
South Africa. - The Times. 

Special Branch police in Durban have 
searched the home of Mr Alan Paton, 
the South African liberal, and local chair- 
man of the recently banned Defence and 
Aid Fund, and they have taken posses- 
sion of a number of documents con- 
nected with the fund’s activities. 
Twenty-three lecturers in two faculties 
at University College, Salisbury, have 
gone on strike, in protest against the 
college being placed under police con- 
trol on Saturday. Students are boycotting 
lectures, and plan to defy the ban on 
holding meetings. 

JAPAN 

About 127,000 people attended a rally in 
Tokyo on Sunday to protest against 
American policy in Vietnam, against 
the proposed visit to Japan by the South 
Vietnamese Premier, and against the US- 
Japan security treaty. 

TURKEY 

A parliamentary motion 526 pages long 
has been tabled by the five opposition 
parties in the Turkish National Assembly 
as part of a filibuster to prevent the 
passage of the Justice Party govern- 
ment’s new electoral law, which they 
claim will further the election prospects 
of the government at the expense of all 
the other parties. - The Times. 


charges were made against several 
people, including General Avgeropoulos, 
who had been prominent in the resist- 
ance. 


The League for Democracy in Greece 
reports that although the law for the 
reduction of sentences on_ political 
prisoners has now been published, and 
several prisoners have now been re- 
leased, there are nevertheless many 
prisoners still held. Among them is 
Yiannis Markopoulos, who was arrested 
at the age of 19 and who has completed 
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from Augusta, 
Sicily: On March 13, this Polaris missile 
and NATO base staged a united peace 
demonstration, 15,000 to 20,000 strong. 


The march was promoted by the com- 
bined youth movements of the left-wing 
parties - socialists, communists, social 
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democrats and the United Workers’ 
Party of Syracuse; they were supported 
by trade unions, the Sicilian Farmers’ 
Alliance, the National Co-operative 
League, the National Confederation of 
Artisans, the National Association of 
Partisans, the Union of Italian Women, 
and five municipalities. 


The adherence of the municipality of 
Augusta itself, made public by a message 
displayed throughout the town, was es- 
pecially significant in that the council 
is composed of social democrats, social. 
ists and dissenting Christian Democrats, 
all parties within the centre-left govern- 
ment. The mayor, who is a Christian 
Democrat but is at odds with the govern- 
ment’s foreign policy, sent a personal 
telegram of support. The workers’ com- 
mittees of large local factories officially 
expressed their adherence. 

This was a momentous day in Sicily’s 
history. The Sicilian people have suffered 
a long series of occupations, and for 
eighty years after the creation of a 
united Italy, Sicily still felt like an 
Italian colony; as a result of a strong 
separatist movement, they _ finally 
achieved regional autonomy in 1947. But 
even then Augusta was not to be an 
independent port: it became a NATO 
naval and air base. The people had no 
say in the matter; there is no record 
of the question ever having been debated 
in parliament. 

The Sicilians, an emerging people strug- 
gling for social progress, are opposed 
to their island being a strategic base or 
possible battlefield, as it would be they 
themselves who would have to suffer 
reprisals if the bases were used. Their 
sympathy with the people of Vietnam 
is strengthened by the links with their 
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20 years in prison. He has TB in both 
lungs. King Constantine has again re- 
fused to sign ministers’ recommendations 
for reduction of sentences, and the 
League for Democracy in Greece invites 
readers to press the Minister of Justice 
for the immediate implementation of 
the law. He is Mr. K. Stefanakis, the 
Ministry of Justice, Athens, Greece. 

A “National Democratic Congress’ is 
to be held in Greece on April 24, with 
the aim of defending the constitution 
against a right-wing coup d’etat. 


own struggle for self-determination, 
which is not yet at an end; their cry 
for “ peace in the whole world” during 
the long march and in front of the NATO 
base connected with their struggle to 
overcome traditions of violence on their 
native soil. 


The first big peace march in Sicily was 
in Syracuse eight months ago; about 
5,000 people took part. The Augusta 
march represented the whole of Sicily: 
towns, villages, students, workers, farm- 
ers and professional people. Many had 
travelled for eight to ten hours to go 
there. A band played as they assembled 
and prepared their posters, which urged 
the government to condemn the horrors 
in Vietnam, attacked oppression and ex- 
ploitation, and affirmed the _ insistent 
hope that the Mediterranean should be an 
atom-free ocean for peace. 


Girl helps burn 
draft card 


On February 25, at the Polaris Action 
Farm in Voluntown, Connecticut, David 
Allen Reed, and Barbara Lynn Clack, 
a staff member of the New England 
Committee for Non-violent Action, to. 
gether burned David’s draft card. They 
presented the charred remains of the 
card to his draft board on March 8, on 
which date there was a vigil in front of 
the draft board offices, calling for peace 
in Vietnam in support of draft refusal. 


When questioned by the FBI about her 
part in destroying the draft card, Bar- 
bara Clack admitted to burning one-third 
of the card, because she was anxious for 
women who deplore the American action 
in Vietnam to be able to make a positive 
gesture of their belief. 
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YOUNG REBELS 


I, Jan Cremer, by Jan Cremer, trans- 
lated by Alexander Trocchi (Calder 
and Boyars, 30s.) 


When the Woods Became the Trees, by 
Robin Brown (Michael Joseph, 25s.) 


To rebel is almost a prerogative of 
adolescence, but whether the rebellion 
succeeds in achieving a truly new out- 
look and direction, or simply evaporates 
to become a nostalgic memory, depends 
on many things, not least of which is, 
perhaps, the actual state of sickness of 
the society within which the potential 
rebel feels himself imprisoned. A society 
which is merely flabby provides a less 
easy adversary than one in which dark- 
ness and light are recognisably opposed. 

Two books recently published explore 
this condition of teenage rebellion, and 
both end in mid-action, on a question. 
Otherwise, however, the differences in 
attitude between I, Jan Cremer and 
When the Woods Became the Trees are 
more striking than the similarities. Per- 
haps that is because one writer is Dutch, 
the other Rhodesian. 

In I, Jan Cremer, we are given the 
spectacle (and spectacle it is) of a young 
tough reacting against the smug com- 
placence of his native Holland. Because 
the stated values of the society are 
“respectable,” Jan Cremer must tilt at 
all decency, being unable to isolate the 
hypocrisy he senses lying beneath his 
countrymen’s placid exteriors. 

He vents his frustration by shrieking in. 
vective, and drawing a series of inci- 
dents, hardly separable from each other, 
each the result of lurid sexual fantasy, 
or feasts of violence, or both, which he 


has dredged up from what transpires to 
be his finally limited imagination. He is 
like a child in a tantrum, who screams 
and screams. The length and shrillness 
of the screams vary, but not the con- 
tent, and there can be no communication 
while the tantrum continues. 


Because Jan Cremer rejects all values, 
inverted and otherwise, his “ brawling 
Odyssey through post-war Europe” as 
the book-jacket puts it, becomes quickly 
boring. Characters appear on one page, 
to disappear on the next, all grist to 
Cremer’s sad dreams of glory. He never 
loses a fight, or a girl, he smokes all 
the pot, paints all the pictures, he kills, 
mutilates, terrorises his way to the top. 
And it is all done within a comprehen- 
sive context of verbal obscenity. But, 
since there aren’t really that many shock- 
ing words, their repetition tends to mes. 
merise rather than outrage. 

The book becomes interesting only on 
the last page where Cremer describes 
a murder wherein an old man is decapi- 
tated, and then strung upside down from 
the ceiling, with his head jammed into 
his crotch. “Suddenly,” he writes, “I 
want to confess to this crime, to any 
aa My forehead is wet, my throat is 
ry.” 


It is as if the tantrum is over, and the 
child wants comforting, having, in the 
end, frightened no-one but himself. 

Jan Cremer wrote this book, he tells us, 
to make money, and it is debatable 
whether he is as much in the grip of 
his fantasies as he would like us to be- 
lieve. However, we must accept that he 
is at least in touch with the psychotic 
element in the minds of a certain kind 


of youth, since two Dutch boys claim 
that, they were inspired by his book to 
commit a murder as outlined by him. 
One wonders how the news affected 
Cremer. 

The trouble with When the Woods Be- 
came the Trees is that its author would 
not seem to be quite sure in his mind 
just what it is that he wants to Say. 
Through the gropings of Rory Gentle 
man, a confused white teenager, he tells 
a story of the sort of horror which may 
yet sweep Rhodesia, and while he con- 
fines himself to the splintered observa- 
tions of the boy, Mr Brown writes with 
ease. It is when he lets himself enter 
the realm of the metaphysical - specula- 
tions on racial guilt and hatred, God 
and love - that his writing tends to lose 
its way and the two ingredients of his 
tale refuse to jell. The “ adventure,” 
compelling because of its desperate top- 
icality, would speak for itself if allowed 
to do so, but in the end it is muffled by 
the author’s interjected and somewhat 
fuzzy comment. 


Rory, like every other adolescent, can’t 
help being critical of his parents’ beliefs 
and attitudes, although underneath the 
necessary irritation there is a mutual 
fondness. Unlike Jan Cremer, Rory has 
absorbed the middle class virtues, so 
that his rebellion consists not in a throw- 
ing over of values but in an extension 
of them. However, gradually Rory be- 
gins to realise that some of his protesta- 
tions are more real for him than others. 
Especially he queries that there should 
be one way of life for the Africans, or 
“ nuggets” as he calls them, and another 
for his own people. No-one can give him 


An ethical movement in search of 


an analysis 


This is the second part of an article 
about Canada’s Student Union for 
Peace Action; James Harding is the 
chairman of SUPA’s national coun- 
cil. The first part of the article ap- 
peared last week. 


Now that SUPA has almost arrived as a 
movement with a political analysis, where 
and how does it differ from the left- 
wing socialist groups in Canada? 

When _ you look at SUPA’s view of the 
New Domecratic Party, you get an an- 
swer to this question. Because the poli- 
tical analysis of SUPA is essentially a 
contemporary one - not dating past 1958 
- it is more consciously empirical and 
tentative in its analysis. It does not 
accept the Labour Party class struggle 
thesis of social change. SUPA has pushed 
forward the ideas of student syndicalism 
(which suggests that student conscious- 
ness and social action can be linked with 
the problems of minorities, the unem- 
ployed, the unorganised workers, the 
dispossessed and all dislocated youth). 
The validity of this view is gaining 
ground in Canada, although some left- 
wing groups cling to their traditional 
view of social change. 


Now SUPA is beginning to ask questions 
ec ak ml aa bebe tet 


A SUNDAY MIRROR 


It reflects ourselves. 

A man is being tortured. 
Two men wait to be tortured. 
Five men watch. 

One man smokes. 


One girl spreads her legs. 
Two girls display their breasts. 
All three bare their teeth. 


Family photos for the Sabbath. 
To show two lovers making love 
Would be indecent. 


DAVE WALLIS. 
VOTE FOR PATCH! 


James Harding 


about the seeds of totalitarianism in 
liberalism, and whether the NDP (which 
is based in an agrarian socialist move- 
ment arising from the depression, but is 
now more a welfare-state, traditional 
social democratic party) can fundamen. 
tally challenge this totalitarian potential 
in North America. SUPA all the time 
becomes more sceptical of the view that 
the NDP can somehow lead Canada to 
a democratic and socialistic society. (Our 
allies in Britain may share a common 
concern after witnessing the foreign poli- 
cies of their Labour government.) 


At this stage, however, SUPA still does 
not sound like “An Ethical Movement 
In Search of An Analysis.” How do I 
justify that title, and what am I really 
trying to get at in this essay? 


What is the nature of ideology, of 
utopian ideas and political analysis? 
Maybe we should refer to this question 
to help to explain our title. Some would 
argue that ideas reflect the material 
conditions of society - and I would agree. 
Some would argue further that their 
particular set of ideas represents reality 
and material conditions - and it is here 
that I would disagree. To many left-wing 
groups this idealist-materialist argument 
has itself become ideology; they justify 
many of their views by referring to this 
criterion rather than demonstrating 
them. They would have others believe, 
as they themselves do, that they are 
social scientists, free of value judgments 
(which consciously or unconsciously lead 
them to select what they include in their 
system of ideas). On this issue, SUPA 
fundamentally differs. It is an ethical 
movement, and knows it. 


Certainly the kinds of ethics it is devel- 
oping are part of a process of social 
and historical conditions; in fact it is 
by reference to real conditions (military 
and totalitarian technology) that it has 
developed its ethic of non-violence and 
Participatory democracy. But it is con- 
sciously concerned with the ethics of 
human relations (a concern which it 
hopes can be linked with an overall and 
valid analysis of conditions, which will 
allow its vision of a non-violent human 
community to be realised). Within SUPA 
there exists - and is growing - a height 
of love, affection, and non-violent rela- 


tions, which exists because of its con- 
cern with the whole question of the lack 
of ethics in our society. 


Other groups also have a level of values, 
morals or ethics - but perhaps because 
they have adopted a political theory 
developing at an earlier stage of history, 
they are unaware of this. Because they 
are unaware of the implicit values in 
their analysis, their values can become 
bias, and they cannot look at social con- 
ditions squarely. The NDP is in some 
people’s minds just supposed to aid 
the cause of socialism, because the 
Labour Party class struggle thesis says 
so. There is not, and cannot be, the 
constant empirical testing of a theory 
that is so vital for it to remain as close 
to reality as is humanly possible. 

This leads us to the second contrast. 
Where you have developed a tidy politi- 
cal analysis, it is easy to escape the hard 
realities of debating and developing 
effective strategies for social change. 
Historical truth is not something that 
exists in our minds (no matter how 
internally consistent and all-inclusive a 
theory may be), but rather that which 
is related directly to the changes in 
history through effective strategies. 
SUPA is now facing this fact, and its 
concern with trying to develop a form 
of politics that can shift the direction 
of Canada away from the militaristic- 
totalitarian ways to the non-violent, de- 
mocratic and socialist ones is evidence of 
this. While other groups have faith that 
the NDP will become a Labour Party 
which will somehow change the society 
into a decentralised socialist society, 
SUPA has accepted the fact that social 
change is a probability and that you 
must develop strategies that will in- 
crease the probability of the ethics you 
seek to establish in the social structure 
being realised. ; 
There are a lot of unanswered questions 
for SUPA - and always wil] be. By re- 
maining consciously aware of the nature 
of theory, SUPA can perhaps maintain 
its independent radicalism, and_ its 
ethics, while searching for a valid analy- 
sis that helps lay out strategies for 
transforming Canada toward a society 
where power and wealth are not cen- 
tralised, but rather remain in the direct 
control of the people. 


a satisfactory answer, neither his parents 
nor his few liberal-minded teachers. 


Deciding to work it out for himself, 
Rory goes off to the hills to think. He 
is given no time to come to any decision 
or conclusions, for, as it happens, an up- 
rising planned by a secret extremist 
African group starts at this time. As 
black men garbed in sheets reminiscent 
of the Ku Klux Klan begin the bloody 
takeover of their own country, Rory does 
no such heroic thing as opting for Afri- 
can nationalism. Fact intervenes be- 
tween his possible intention and _ its 
enactment. Being white, he is the black 
man’s natural enemy, and it is only by 
daubing his skin with mud and taking 
refuge under a sheet himself that he 
is able to venture out of the hills, and 
onto the road, seeking friends, and as 
Mr Brown would have it, truth. 

The author rightly leaves the story un- 
finished, his Africans filled with hatred, 
his white people with complacence, even 
in the face of the uprising, but with 
a mystical Christ-like figure emerging 
at the end to sacrifice himself to the 
general good (if to the detriment of 
the story). 

One tends to think that in Rhodesia 
only a boy like Rory, fortuitously at the 
questioning age, would be able to see 
through to the truth. Had Rory lived 
in Holland, I suspect that his adolescent 
ideals might soon have adjusted them- 
selves to the accepted pattern. Had Jan 
Cremer been Rhodesian, he might have 
employed his talents to developing the 
technique of torture to a nicety. For 
both sides, of course. 


Joan Harcourt is a freelance Canadian 
writer living in London. She is a regular 
contributor to Peace News and does 
part-time work on the news section of 
the paper. 


What Manner 


of Man 


A Biography of 
Martin Luther King 
L. BENNETT, Jr 


The most comprehensive book to 
date on the life and achievements 
of Dr Martin Luther King, whose 
non-violent presence in so many 
social storm centres has conjured 
up innumerable emotional confla- 
grations in the USA. “As an in- 
terim assessment of both the man 
and his cause, the book can be 
strongly recommended.” - Birming- 
ham Post. 

Illustrated 28s 


Annihilation 
and Utopia 


ERROL E. HARRIS 


The main purpose of this book is 
simply to draw the obvious conclu- 
sions from political and _ historical 
facts, about prospects and methods 
of human political survival; as well 
as providing a solution to the 
problems facing mankind at the 
present time: the mounting arms 
race, the unstable balance of 
power, the rapid growth of popula. 
tion, racial conflicts and ideological 
incompatibilities. 458 
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r [renounce war and | will never a 
Support or sanction another ” 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WCl 


get Peace News 


every Friday place an order with 
your newsagent today 


THE ORDER OF THE GREAT 
COMPANIONS 
Service 3.30 Sunday March 27 


Weigh House, Church Hall, Binney St. 

opposite Selfridges. Rev Magnus Ratter: 
New Words for Old Meanings ” 

Cn 


St. Christopher School 
Letchworth 


A school community of some 400 
boys and girls (between 5 and 18 
years) and 100 adults practising 
education on sane and successful 
modern lines. 


Applications now belng 
considered for next year 


Special offer for new readers 


post free trial 5s 


Air edition 8 weeks for 10s; US, 6 
weeks for 1 dollar. Send _ this 
coupon to Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N.1 (Block letters, 
please.) 


Name 
SSSA? 


Address 


Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, min. 4s. Discounts for 
series. Box No. 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please) Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Rd., London, N.1 by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rates on application. 


Coming events 


SOCIALIST CHALLENGE. Hampstead LIB/LAB/ 
CON candidates invited. Hear their party 
policy challenged by the Socialist alternative. 
Hampstead Town Hall (Belsize Park Station). 
7.30 pm, Sunday March 27, Question period. 
No tickets. SPGB. 


WHY ANARCHISTS are on the March. Conway 
Hall, Sunday April 10, 8 pm, Speakers include 
Dennis Gould, Philip Sansom, Robert Barltrop, 
Donald Rooum. 


Holidays 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA Prague-High Tatras-Karlovy 
Vary. Two weeks £34 all inclusive; s.a.e. to 
PROJECT 67, 14 Gray’s Inn Road, London WC1. 


BROADLAND_ VILLAGE, delightful beach. 
Generous varied vegetarian catering. Congenial 
company, informal atmosphere. H/C bedrooms. 
Woodbine Guest House, Sea Palling, Norfolk, 
(Hickling 236). 


Personal 


FAMILY PLANNING. Durex Gossamer 9s doz, 
90s gross. Perfect new goods at bankruptcy- 
inducing prices. Post paid too, cash with order. 
Qualitron Laboratories (N), 52 Earls Court 
Road, W8. 


PREGNANCY TEST, rapid, accurate, reliable, 
Send small urine sample and two guineas fee. 
Hadley Laboratories Ltd, (Dept PN), 18 Harvist 
Road, London NW6. 


WHEN IN LONDON .. . Peace News and Hous- 
mans Bookshop are open from 9.30 am to 6 
pm Monday to Friday (and Housmans all day 
Saturday). 5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, 
London Nl. 


WHEN IN A CO-OP SHOP, quote L336943 and 
your purchases will pay a dividend to the 
Peace News Fund. Put this number in your 
diary. 


Peace News March 251966 9 


YOUR STAKE IN THE FUTURE. Trees planted 
now Sahara reclamation will live on when we 
are gone. 2s 6d will plant and tend one tree. 
280,000 needed this year. Trees in memory; 
trees in tribute, War on Want, 9 Madeley Road, 
Ealing, London W5. 


LIMITED INCOME often prevents generous acts 
during lifetime. A corner in your will would 
enable us to feed a starving child overseas and 
aid the old. Please remember us. War on 
Want, 9 Madeley Road, London W5. 


STAPLES, economy labels, pentels and lots 
of other stationery per personal, group or 
office use. Get all your supplies from Housmans 
(the Peace News booksellers), 5 Caledonian 
Road, Kings Cross, London N1. 


Publications 


CONTACT - a South African liberal fortnightly 
with inside news of the struggle against apar- 
theid and cvulonialism. 6 months 8s 9d, 12 
months 17s. Box 1979, Cape Town, S.A. 


BRITAIN'S SOCIALIST WEEKLY - the “ Socialist 
Leader.’’ 6d weekly for an 8-page paper. 
Vigorous, forthright, and anti-war. From your 
newsagent or local ILP branch: or by post 
from 197 Kings Cross Road, London WC1. 6s 
for 12 weeks, 25s for 52 weeks. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 

select from notices sent in. To make the service 

as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 

1, Send entries to arrive not Jater than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 

2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 

To publicise full details, book a classified or 

displayed advertisement. 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for 


your advertised meeting: sale or return. From: 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


Everyday until March 31 


LONDON SE3. Leafleting, canvassing and indoor 
work from 141 Woolacombe Road, Kidbrooke 
(LEE Green 6249). All day up to 9.30 pm. 


25 March, Friday 


EDGWARE. Junior School, High Street, 8 pm. 
Folk song concert, Bert Jansch, The _Fielders, 
John Brown. 5s and 3s 6d, Edgware Project. 


26-27 March, Sat-Sun 


BIRMINGHAM 23, Saturday 2.30 pm. Sunday 
10.30 am. 5 Gladstone Road, Erdington. West 
Midlands C.100 anti-election campaign meet- 


ing. 


26 March, Saturday 


EDGWARE, Final Saturday of YCND project: 
Leafleting of main streets in morning. 2 pm: 
mass vigil in High Street. 3 pm: motorcade. 
8 pm: social at 84 Edgwarebury Lane. 


KINGSTON ON THAMES, 7.30 pm - 10.30 pm. 
Central Library Lecture Hall. Wine and cheese 
social films of Russian ballet and opera. 
British Soviet Friendship Society. 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. ‘' London Apprentice,’’ 
Old Street (3 minutes Old Street tube, 10 
minutes Liverpool Street). Folk singing, admis- 
sion 3s. Peanuts Club. 


MANCHESTER. 12.15 pm. Assemble Tib Lane 
(off Cross Street). March to Belle Vue where 
leaflets on Vietnam will be distributed outside 
a rally addressed by the Prime Minister. 
Organised by CND and supported by the 
Vietnam Committee. 


RICHMOND. 8 pm. 57 Church Road. YCND 
folk concert: Big Theo Johnson, Dave Shelly 
and Roger Evans. 


WATFORD. 10.30 am. Pedestrian precinct. 
Leafleting. 2.30 pm public meeting, folk sing- 
ing, leafleting and literature selling. Recruit- 
ing for Easter march. CND 


27 March, Sunday 


LONDON WC1. 11 am to 6 pm. Friends Inter- 
national Centre, Byng Place. Campaign Cara- 
van Workshops quarterly conference, Theme: 
‘* Starting from the bottom.”’ 


EDGWARE. 53 Kenilworth Road. Day school 
on ‘Social Change and Revolutionary Polli- 
tics.”’ Details: 84 Edgwarebury Lane. YCND 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. ‘' London Apprentice,” 
Old Street (3 minutes Old Street tube, 10 
minutes Liverpool Street). Poets Workhouse and 
the Mike Osborne Jazz Group. Admission 3s. 
Peanuts Club, 


The extra voice 


An advert in the paper this week says 
I am leaving Peace News. That is not 
completely true, for in a sense it is 
impossible, once you have become in- 
volved with it, to ever leave Peace News. 
Even if I had had a big row with some- 
one on the staff (which I haven't), I 
would still have to read the paper each 
week to see how it was being used. 


Vietnam solidarity meeting 


in support of the American anti-war movement’s 


days of protest 


FRIDAY MARCH 25, 7.30 pm 


London Welsh Association Hall, 157-163 Grays Inn Road, WC1 
Speakers: Robin Blackburn, Ken Coates, Raymond Williams 


Chairman: David Horowitz 


Organised by the Vietnam Solidarity Campaign. For information, write 


c/o 8 Roland Gardens, London SW7. 


Tribune 


is always fighting 

for Socialist policies to end 
nuclear madness. Sixteen 
pages of politics, poetry and 
reviews giving a left slant to 
the international fight for 
peace and freedom. 


every Friday from 
all news agents Is 


or take advantage of this 
special offer 


8 weeks for 6s (post free) or $1 US 


PLEASE SEND ME TRIBUNE 
FOR EIGHT WEEKS 


I ENCLOSE 6s (US $1) 


POCHeeeeeeeerecesenarseserrvrereresrserrs 


Send to: TRIBUNE, 
222 Strand, London W.C.2. 


I’m not alone in these feelings. Many 
ex-staff members are members of the 
Peace News Company, directors, contri- 
butors or simply people “who take an 
active interest.” Peace News readers 
often write to praise or criticise us for 
what we are doing to their paper. In 
part this is due to the paper’s origins 
in the peace movement and the generous 
way in which its readers have kept the 
paper financially afloat over the years. 
But I think there is a more basic reason 
which I can trace in my own feelings 
now that I am “leaving” the paper. 


Peace News is the only weekly paper 
in this country, perhaps in the world, 
which I know will consistently give pre- 
cedence to campaigning for and explor- 
ing the problems of human beings rather 
than this or that political group. Of 
course it might often say things I don’t 
agree with. When this happens, I know 
that Peace News offers more scope than 
most papers I know of to let its readers 
have a say. It seems to me unusual to 
find a paper that listens to its readers as 
well as talking to them. No wonder so 
many people find it difficult to leave: it 
is like an extra voice, a public voice. 


So this is by way of a selfish appeal: 
help me to keep my extra voice. You 
will probably be helping yourself. 


TOM McGRATH 
total since Jan 21, 1966 


Ef Sy 


contributions this week £145 12 5 
we still need £2685 by March 31 
Please send cheques etc (payabla 
toPeace News Ltd) to Merfyn Turner, 
5 Caledonian Road London N1 


LONDON WI. 3.30 pm. Weigh House Church 
Hall, Binney Street, opposite Selfridges. Rev 
Magnus Ratter: ‘‘ New words for Qld Mean- 
ngs."' 


LONDON WCI, 11 am to 6 pm. Friends Inter- 
tional Centre, Byng Place. Campaign Caravan 
Workshops quarterly conference. Theme: 
“ Starting from the bottom." 


28 March, Monday 


LONDON SE9. 8 pm Eltham Little Theatre. 
Ronald Maltlone (Fellowship Party), W. Hamling 
(Lab) A. Gaffney (Con) answer questions. 
Eltham Council of Churches. 


31 March, Thursday 


LONDON WCI1. 7.45 pm. Friends. International 
Centre, Courtauld House, Byng Place. Major- 
General Som Dutt, Institute of Strategic Studies. 
Last of series of lectures and discussions on 
India and Pakistan: ‘'‘ The Future.'' SoF. 
ONeTOnEe PEP e ALVES q 
EYTONSTONE. 8 pm, Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road, (nr Green Man) Bill Gotch and 
‘“his choice of records.'’ E10 & E11 PPU. 


1 April, Friday 


LONDON W.C.2. 6 pm, French Church, Leicester 
Place. Mass for world peace followed, at 
Friends Meeting House, 52 St Martins Lane, by 
refreshments, talk (Fr Guy Verhagen on 
‘South Africa ’’) and discussion. Pax. 


2 April, Saturday 


HATFIELD. 10.30 am. Market Place, leafleting 
and literature selling. 2.30 pm public meet- 
ing. Speakers include Peter Cadogan. CND. 
cer - 

HEMEL HEMPSTEAD. 2.30 pm. Outside Town 
Hall, Public meeting. Speakers: Tony McCarthy 
and locals, Add day teafleting and literature 
selling from market stall. 


ST ALBANS, Market place. Leafleting and litera- 
ture selling all day from stall. 2.30 pm public 
meeting. Speakers: George Clark, and Peter 
Lumsden (recently returned from US). CND. 


LONDON W9, 8 pm. West African Students 
Union, 69 Warrington Crescent, Social spon- 
sored by ‘‘ Friends of Rhodesia ''; admission 
3s. Proceeds to help victims of apartheid under 
Smith regime. 


Communist candidates 


Your moving front page story (March 11) 
feared that there would only be a hand- 
ful of candidates who will attack Bri- 
tain’s support for America’s war in 
Vietnam. 


The previous week your front page, 
“The Great Election Bore,” made some 
very true points, especially about the 
bid by the main parties to hush up the 
issue of the £2,172 million arms bill, 
and the daftness of the strong east of 
Suez line. 


I agree too that George Brown's “ early 
warning” bill, with its threats of £500 
fines to workers, is a strange sort of 
socialism. 


Yet, unless I have missed it, in all your 
reports of dissident candidates and other 
election activities, you do not mention 
the 57 Communist candidates who stand 
for so much of your peace policy. 


They will not forget Vietnam, but will 
urge Wilson and Stewart to cease being 
Johnson’s tame poodles: they will all 
say that the arms bill should be halved 
now and £1,000 million saved spent on 
social services and they will demand that 
overseas military bases be closed. 

John Moss, 

Communist prospective candidate for 
South-West Islington, Committee Rooms, 
28 Cloudesley Road, London N.1. 


VOTE FOR THE BLOODY LOT! 
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Dave McReynolds for Easter rally 


Dave McReynolds of the American War 
Resisters’ League will be one of the 
five speakers at the final rally of this 
year’s Easter march. The three-day march 
from High Wycombe will reach London 
on Easter Monday for a rally in Trafal- 
gar Square. As well as Dave McRey- 
nolds, Stuart Hall and Stanley Orme MP 
will speak; James Cameron has been in- 
vited, and Staughton Lynd will come if 
he is allowed out of the United States - 
his passport was recently withdrawn for 
visiting North Vietnam in defiance of a 
State Department travel ban. 


This year the CND organisers of the 
march hope to avoid what Peggy Duff, 
CND’s general secretary, described as 
“hurly-burly " at the front of the march. 
Instead of MPs and members of the 
CND council and executive, there will 
be theme banners at the front, carried 
by ‘‘anonymous standard-bearers.” La- 
bour MPs will march with the Labour 
movement section, and other notables 
will be distributed throughout the 
march. 


Mrs Duff described liaison with support- 
ing organisations as “better than ever 
before.” Groups were being given space 
in the Easter Sanity to state their posi- 
tion on the issues for which they were 
marching; a number of practical diffi- 
culties had been ironed out. 


Individuals supporting the march in- 
clude Ritchie Calder, Spike Milligan, 
George Melly, Rosamund John, Professor 
C. A. Coulson, Raymond Williams, Con- 
stance Cummings and Lord Boyd Orr. 
Donald Rooum has designed a cartoon 
leaflet for distribution on the march. 
Another publicity innovation is the 
newly-designed slogan-carrying standard, 
which is reported to look like a Roman 
legionary’s standard. There will be two 
folk concerts in Hammersmith on the 
Sunday night, an entertainment at the 
Round House on Monday night, and a 


giant puppet show in Trafalgar Square 
at the end of Monday’s rally. 

Manchester University CND is conduct. 
ing a recruiting drive, with the aim of 
getting 100 people to go on the march; 
so far 31 have been enrolled. 

The Scottish YCND Easter march from 
Fife to Edinburgh on April 9 is receiv- 
ing support from as far away as Belfast 
and Dumfries. Anyone wishing Edin- 
burgh accommodation is asked to _con- 
tact Ian Healey, 47 York Place, Edin- 
burgh. Those wishing Glasgow accommo- 
dation should contact Alan Parker, 40 
Murano Street, Maryhill, Glasgow. 


FRANCE 


Easter marches in France this year will 
chiefly take place on April 24, two 
Sundays after Easter. Organised by. the 
Movement Against Atomic Arms, their 
themes will be peace in Vietnam and 
opposition to the French atomic force, 
and in particular the coming atomic test 
in Polynesia. 

In the Paris region, there will be a 
torchlight march on Saturday evening, 
April 23, from Bessancourt to Vaucelles. 
On Sunday, April 24, the march will con- 
tinue from Vaucelles via Enghien, Ar- 
genteuil, Pont de Neuilly and Longchamp 
to Suresnes town hall. 


Elsewhere in France, there will be 
marches in the Toulouse, north, Lan- 
guedoc, Jura, Normandy, Lyon and 


Céte d’Azur districts. The Céte d’Azur 
march will be from Cannes to Nice. All 
will be on April 24. Further details from 
Mouvement Contre l’'Armement Atom- 
ique, 91 rue du Faubourg St Denis, 
Paris 10e. 


ITALY 


In Rome, the Italian Non-violent Move- 
ment for Peace is holding a ‘“ march 
against all wars” on Saturday, April 9; 
participants are invited ‘‘ who repudiate 


Fulham warms up 


Michael Craft writes: Weekend activity 
on behalf of Pat Arrowsmith, the Radical 
Alliance candidate at Fulham, livened up 
considerably this week when a march, 
motorcade and open air meetings were 
held in addition to canvassing, leafleting 
and loudspeaking. A folk singers’ group 
also joined the activity. 
Pat Arrowsmith handed in her nomina- 
tion papers last Saturday. Although op- 
posing both Labour and Communist can- 
didates, she has had notable success with 
her factory gate and TU branch meetings 
this week. She has been invited specially 
by shop stewards and the Hammersmith 
Council builders to address a meeting. 
For a candidate backed by a new organi- 
sation Miss Arrowsmith’s campaign looks 
remarkably professional, and this week 
an election address is being issued to 
30,000 families in Fulham. Her address 
concentrates on three main issues - 
nuclear disarmament and the war in 
Vietnam, opposition to the government's 
white ye on immigration, and world 
poverty. She says: 
“As Labour’s Foreign Secretary Mr 
Michael Stewart personally shares the 
blame for the Vietnam war. By back- 
ing the US to the hilt Britain is unable 
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to carry out her obligations as co- 
chairman of the 1954 Geneva Confer- 
ence.” 


Miss Arrowsmith puts forward a plan for 
peace in Vietnam which calls for a per- 
manent end to the bombing of North 
Vietnam and acceptance of the Viet 
Cong as participants in a peace confer- 
ence. On immigration she says: 


“In the past Britain exploited and 
manipulated the natural wealth of her 
Empire in order to become a great 
industrial power. Britain approved of 
slavery and grew rich on its proceeds. 
Now the government is closing its 
doors to coloured people who, because 
of the poverty of their own countries, 
wish to come here to work.” 
e * * 


Among the Plaid Cymru candidates in 
the election is one who was expelled 
from the Labour Party because of his 
support for the nuclear disarmament 
campaign. 
He is Mr Jack Shepard, originally an 
Englishman but now an adopted Welsh- 
man, who is candidate for the National 
Party of Wales in Pembrokeshire. He 
was until his expulsion the chairman 
of the Labour Party at Haverfordwest. 
Plaid Cymru has 20 candidates in the 
field. The party President, Mr Gwynfor 
Evans, told Peace News that support for 
self-government for Wales is growing 
apace: “ After all,” he said, “only de- 
spots oppose self-government for all 
nations; and it is not surprising that 
during the last fortnight a number of 
English people, mainly from southern 
England, have joined our movement; 
they want to help what is evidently 
right, and which the English political 
parties oppose.” 
* s s 
The election address issued by Ronald 
Mallone, the Fellowship Party’s candi- 
date in Woolwich West, states that the 
issue is “not between Heath’s private 
progts and Wilson’s state capitalism, 
ut whether the MPs who support H- 
bombs will let mankind exist.” The ad- 
dress describes the waste of money on 
war preparations, and proposes construc- 
tive uses for the wasted resources. 
Ronald Mallone is a lecturer in further 
education. He joined the Peace Pledge 
Union and Fellowship of Reconciliation 
in ree and formed the Fellowship Party 
in B 


war, of every state, of whatever kind 
and for whatever reason.” The move- 
ment’s march leaflet attacks belligerents 
who accuse each other of aggression, 
and “ perpetrate massacres in the name 
of honour, liberty and justice.” It says 
that the demonstration can be a public 
expression of those who affirm “ abso- 
lute loyalty, without reservations about 
good or bad forces” to the ideal of 
peace. In order to maintain the clear 
character of the march, those planning 
to carry banners are asked to seek ap- 
proval of their texts. ; 
Information from Movimento Nonviolen- 
to per la Pace, Casella postale 201, 
Perugia, Italy. 


SWITZERLAND 


Andrew Trasler writes: The Swiss Easter 
March Commission is organising its 
fourth march this Easter, the second in 
the German-speaking part of the coun- 
try. It will start on Saturday April 9 
in the village of Andelfingen, from which 
the route goes north to Schaffhausen, on 
the German border. After spending the 
night there, the marchers will travel by 
train to Hettlingen and continue south- 
wards via Winterthur to Zurich, where 
they will arrive on Easter Monday at 
about 3.45 pm, for demonstration in the 
city centre. 
In a declaration calling for support for 
the march, the Swiss Movement against 
Atomic Weapons in Lausanne (the CND 
for the French-speaking part of the 
country) points out the dangers arising 
from nuclear-bomb patrols, particularly 
with regard to the accident at Palomares. 
(Incidentally, the Swiss government re- 
iterated on March 15 that their policy 
is never to allow armed military aircraft 
of other countries to fly across Swiss air 
space.) The march organisers call on 
the Swiss government to continue its 
neutral policy by signing a non-prolifera- 
tion agreement, and points out that 
“authorised voices in the high spheres 
of the army” are already warning 
against the signature of such an agree- 
ment. They continue: 

“To refuse to sign such an agreement 


Vietnam protest 
this weekend 


Among the supporting actions in Britain 
for the “International Days of Protest” 
declared for March 25 and 26 by the 
United States movement to end the war 
in Vietnam is a Manchester plan to 
leaflet delegates to a Labour Party rally 
addressed by Harold Wilson. The leaflet- 
ing will be the climax to a march 
through the city, organised by the city 
and university Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament, and the Manchester Coun- 
cil for Peace in Vietnam. The march will 
assemble at Tib Lane at 12.15 pm on 
Saturday. 

In London, CND is organising a torch- 
light march through the West End on 
Saturday evening, to assemble on the 
Embankment at 7.30 pm. 

A national demonstration is planned in 
Ottawa, and there will be demonstrations 
in many American cities, and several 
other countries. The US National Co- 
ordinating Committee to End the War in 
Vietnam has issued a special appeal for 
funds to cover its expenses; from its 
office at 420 W. Washington, Madison, 
Wisconsin 53703, it writes that at least 
250,000 people are expected to take 
part in the weekend’s events. Requests 
for literature have almost trebled in the 
last few weeks, and a second phone has 
been installed to cope with demands for 
information. 


would be a grave error. We must re- 
place the strategy of the cold war, 
still in a place of honour in our coun- 
try today, by a strategy of peace by 
understanding and disarmament agree- 
ments. Could not neutral Switzerland, 
free of all military blocs, work for this 
understanding, better than any other 
state?” 

Further details about the march from 

CCP 80-10944 Suisse, Comité de la 

Marche de Paques, Zurich. 


HOLLAND 


In Holland, the 1961 Easter March Com- 
mittee for Peace is to hold a four-day 
march from Den Helder to Amsterdam, 
starting on the evening of April 7 and 
finishing with a demonstration on Easter 
Monday, at which there will be speakers 
and protest songs. 


The singers, who will include Alec Camp- 
bell, will also take part in a meeting on 
the following Saturday, April 16, in 
Amsterdam. The meeting will follow a 
90-minute march. Many organisations are 
expected to join the march, including 
anarchists and World Council of Peace 
supporters. Themes are opposition to 
atomic, bacteriological and chemical 
weapons, nuclear proliferation, Dutch 
participation in NATO, and the presence 
of the US in Vietnam; for a Ministry of 
Peace, aid to the hungry, atom-free 
zones. 

Details from E. M. Buter, Jac. Obrecht- 
plein 3, Amsterdam. 


Race questions 
for candidates 


Under the slogan “Commonwealth im- 
migrants are here to stay - make your 
presence felt,” the Campaign Against 
Racial Discrimination has issued a list 
of fifteen questions which it urges its 
supporters to raise with election candi- 
dates and canvassers. 

The questions aim to find out a candi- 
date’s views on immigration control, 
deportation and refusal of entry with- 
out appeal, and legislation on race rela- 
tions. A CARD press release says that 
up to now “a small and unrepresentative 
minority of vocal racialists have made 
the running” on immigration and race 
relations; CARD’s questionnaire is in- 
tended to suggest to candidates and 
parties that there is a ‘sizeable anti- 
racialist vote to be won.” 

Birmingham University Campaign 
Against Racial Discrimination is to dis- 
tribute 5,000 leaflets to coloured voters 
in the Sparkbrook constituency, urging 
them to question the government's im- 
migration policy. Sparkbrook was won 
for Labour in 1964 by Mr Roy Hatters- 
ley, with a majority of 1,254. 


‘Spoil your papers’: 
two held 


Two members of the Ilford Libertarian 
Group, Ron Bailey and Del Foley, were 
arrested last Saturday when they toured 
Leyton in a car carrying an effigy of a 
politician, and urging people by loud- 
speaker to spoil their ballot papers. They 
were charged under the Representation 
of the People Act and the Magistrates 
Courts Act, and the case has been re- 
ferred to the Director of Public Prosecu- 
tions. 

Mr Bailey told Peace News on Tuesday 
that the anti-election campaign would 
continue; helpers would be assembling 
this Saturday at the Baker’s Arms, Ley- 
ton, at 1.30 pm. 


Fed up with sham politics? 


Hear Hamza Alavi on immigration, Malcolm Caldwell on “east of 
Suez,” Richard Gott on Europe and the bomb, Mervyn Jones on Africa, 
John Gittings as chairman, supporting — 


PAT ARROWSMITH 


Radical Alliance candidate for Fulham 
Fulham Town Hall, opposite Fulham Broadway Tube, Tuesday March 


29, 8 pm. 
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